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HP Gets First T-S Order 


HANOVER, N.H. — An order 
placed by Time Share Corp. here 
with the Hewlett Packard Corp. 
of Palo Alto, Calif., marked the 
entry of both Hewlett Packard 
into the time sharing computer 
market and of Time Share into 
the time sharing service market. 


WU, CSC Huddle 
As UCC Backs Off 


LOS ANGELES — The unexpected marriage of Western Union and 
Computer Sciences Corp. was rapidly approaching consumation last 
week. Meanwhile, the jilted suitor for WU’s hand, University Comput- 
ing Corp., withdrew its $44 per share offer for WU stock and 
announced it might consider setting up a common carrier subsidiary of 
itsown. 

The proposed WU-CSC merger, first announced May 21, was 
approved in principle by CSC’s directors May 27. Similar action by 
WU’s directors was expected to follow shortly. 

Only days before the merger agreement was announced, CSC had 
flatly denied that negotiations were in progress or were being con- 
sidered. Many industry sources look on the whole action as simply a 
move to head off UCC at the pass. 


WU has already declared its intention to become a nationwide 
information utility network, and the merger would, in effect, put CSC 
“‘on-line”’ with the entire country. 

The merger still is subject to approval by stockholders, regulatory 
commissions, and other authorities. 

‘We are entering a new era in which computers and communications 
systems will be linked in rapidly increasing numbers,” said Fletcher 
Jones, CSC chairman. ‘“‘These combined computer-communications 
networks will provide society with an unprecedented capability for 
high speed gathering, organizing, processing, and transmitting of 
information.” 

Under the agreement, common shareholders of WU would receive 
one share of a new $3 convertible preferred of CSC for each of two 
shares of WU common. Each share of the new preferred would be 
convertible into approximately 1.54 shares of CSC common (on the 
basis of a price of $65 per share for CSC common.) 

In terminating its offer, UCC reported that fewer than the sought 
750,000 shares were tendered and those shares would be returned to 
the tendering WU stockholders. _ 

UCC said that returning the stock would enable the tendering WU 
stockholders to sell it on the open market at the now higher price than 
prevailed before the UCC $44 cash offer was made. UCC said further 
that if WU should merge with CSC, UCC would not wish to be a 
stockholder of CSC. 

UCC announced its intention to explore means of providing data 
communications services for customers of its multi-national computer 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Details of the HP 2000A 
system appear on Page 2. 


The five computers concerned, 
2000As with some modifica- 
tions, are unusual systems de- 
signed primarily for inhouse time 







sharing using a single language, 
as opposed to the general systems 
which can utilize many languages. 

Time Share’s plans for the -sys- 
tems are also somewhat unusual. 
The company up to now has not 
had its own time sharing soft- 
ware, and has mainly been in- 
volved in consulting and educa- 
tional services operations since it 
was formed in 1966. Now that it 
is moving into the time sharing 
service area it intends to con- 
centrate on providing services to 
users, rather than on selling 
blocks of time. 


“We think that there are many 
people who can use aterminal on 
their own premises,” Anthony 
Beuschel told COMPUTER- 
WORLD after the purchase of the 
systems was announced. 


“We will provide the programs 
and the management for these 
clients as necessary.” 


The firm expects to find clients 
in thé education field as well as in 
purely scientific or business 
operations. Current plans antici- 
pate that operations will start 
early next year. 


Modified Systems 


The systems being bought by 
Time Share are larger than the 
standard HP 2000A, to allow for 
back-up and dumping. They will 
include larger disk memories and 
a nine-channel tape for dumping. 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. — IBM 
has relaxed the restrictions it had 
placed on the support it would 
provide for second and later users 
of leased systems. Until now, 
second users of equipment ob- 
tained through third party leasing 
companies were not provided 
with free training and program 
systems maintenance, although 
these services were made available 
at no extra charge to IBM cus- 
tomers. 


_| Joint Chiefs Seek Tight Standards 


BURLINGTON, Mass. — More rigid computer 
compatibility standards than ever before have 
been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
the next massive computer procurement, Major 
Gen. Gordon T. Gould Jr., director of the Air 
Force’s command and control communication, 
said in a speech here before the National Security 
Industrial Association. He noted that there were 
“at least four’’ manufacturers who could meet 
the specifications with off-the-shelf equipment. 

“We don’t want to stifle technical progress or 
competition in the computer industry in what 
has been a very rapidly changing technology, but 
we have reached the point where we can’t allow 
everyone to go in his own direction,” the generai 
4--lared. 

2 system is the worldwide command and 
e . System, and involves an expected order 
or re than 100 computers. The systems will 


be used by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as 
well as in other Defense Department agencies. 
Because of this widespread use it is expected that 
the influence of this new procurement will be 
greater than that of the recent Air Force Phase II 
award, which was given first to IBM and then, 
after the controller general had upset the award, 
to Burroughs Corp. 

Industry observers suggested that the four firms 
being referred to by Gould were probably IBM, 
Honeywell, Burroughs, and RCA, although GE 
was also thought to be a possibility. Fears as to 
the effect of the procurement on the industry 
were based on two distinct problems: one, that 
the winner of a sole-source procurement would 
be in an unbeatable position for follow-on work, 
and two, that compatibility would effectively 
restrict competition to a handful of firms out of 
the scores in the industry. 
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Automated Lab Tests 





Price: $9/year 





A technician loads specimens into a 12 channel Autoanalyzer in 
the Institute of Laboratory Medicine’s automated laboratory. A 
computer system has taken over the New Jersey institute’s testing, 
paperwork, and follow-up tasks, increasing efficiency and freeing 
the staff for other work. (Story on page 9.) 


Seconu Users to Get IBM Support 


In the relaxation, IBM is distin- 
guishing between support efforts 
which are part of the marketing 
operation, as opposed to other 
support efforts. The corporation 
does not intend to provide mar- 
keting operation support (this 
category includes systems engi- 
neering) by creating programs for 
specific jobs. 


The relaxation comes while the 
Justice Department is considering 
IBM’s position in the industry, 
and while the Computer Lessors 
Association was preparing to go 
to court to force IBM to provide 
these services to secondary users. 
The association’s opinion was 
that the denial of these services 
constituted a breach of the Sher- 


'} man Antitrust Act. 


Harvey Goodman, president of 
Data Processing Financial, com- 
mented, 
would have taken this ste if they 
had not been constrained to.” He 
felt that under the new circum- 
stances it would not be necessary 
to continue with the suit. 


Goodman said that some users 
had been reluctant to do business 
with the leasing companies be- 
cause of the stigma of being 
second users. He said IBM’s re- 
laxed policy would enable the 
leasing companies to go after 
100% of the market. 


“} don’t think IBM 


“Those of us who were think- 
ing of staffing up to handle these 
services ourselves won’t have to,” 
said John M. Randolph, chairman 
of Randolph Computer Corp. 

Howard S. Levin, president of 
Levin-Townsend Computer Corp., 
said his firm had been able to 
move two dozen systems to sec- 
ond users without any problems, 
so he didn’t think the new IBM 
policy change would make much 
difference. But he thought the 
change could be very helpful in 
making it easier for computer 
companies to raise money. 
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CONTACT 


GEORGE C. PAPPAS 
at the nation’s leading 


buyer and seller 


of computer time. 
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lime lease Corp. 


575 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-1000 























Below is a technical descrip- 
tion of the new Hewleti-Pac- 
kard HP 2000A time sharing 
system (see story on page 1, 


HARDWARE 


The teleprinters used as ter- 
minals with the system are 
modified ASR-33’s made by the 
Teletype Corp. Up to 16 can be 
used with the system at the same 
time. 

Connection between the user’s 
teleprinters and the system can be 
by direct wiring or by telephone 
lines. 

Direct wiring is practical to at 
least one mile. Connection 
through telephone lines via Bell 
System’s Data Set 103A is practi- 
cal nearly anywhere in the coun- 
try. Acoustic couplers that allow 
data communications through 
normal voice telephones are also 
used for shorter distances. Space 
is provided in the system cabinet 
for 16 Data Sets or for other 
connection apparatus. 

The time sharing system uses 
the HP 2116 computer with a 
16-bit word length (plus parity) 
and 16,384 words of magnetic 
core memory. Memory cycle time 
is 1.6 microseconds. Interface to 
the required peripherals is 
through plug-in input/output 
cards and standard cabling. 


Disk Memory 


For bulk high speed memory, 
the system uses the HP 2757A- 
M1 disk memory with 348,160 
words of storage. The disk is used 
for storage of active programs (up 
to 90K words), for storage of the 
file copy of the system executive 
(10K words), and for storage of 
inactive user programs (248K 
words). The disk’s short average 
access time, 16 milliseconds, 
coupled with the executive’s opti- 
mum timing techniques assure 
the efficiency required for hand- 
ling the maximum 16 users at 
once. 


Peripheral! Options 


For operation during non-time 
sharing periods a range of peri- 
pheral devices is available, in- 
cluding high speed tape punch, 
magnetic tape recorders, high 
speed card readers, line printers, 
oscilloscope displays, and plot- 
‘ers. SOFTWARE 

Conversational Languages 

Only a single language is avail- 
able in time sharing mode. The 
selected language is Conversa- 
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The HP 2000A time sharing system can be used by up to 16 persons at a time. The transparent doors 
of the computer, left, can be kept locked. 


tional Basic, developed at Dart- 
mouth, and the recommended 
textbook is Kemeny’s & Kurtz’s 
‘*Basic Programming” (John 
Wiley) or Sharpe’s “‘Basic”’ (Free 
Press) rather than some company 
produced manual. 

A terminal user, however, is not 
restricted to Basic in his normal 
day-to-day work as the terminals 
are compatible with the various 
other time sharing utilities, and a 
user wanting to use another lan- 
guage need simply subscribe to an 
outside service and dial another 
number when he needs to. 


Facilities 


Time Sharing Executive 


The executive program directs 
the computer’s support of input/ 
output demands, program exe- 
cution, library service, and the 
accounting system. It operates on 
a priority basis to provide the user 
of the system with prompt re- 
sponse. 


Accounting System 


An accounting system is fur- 
nished that can be used to control 
access to the computer and also 
accumulate information for 
statistical studies, or for billing 
users. When used, the accounting 
system requires each user to type 
in his account number and pass- 
word in order to gain access to the 
system. The system then records 
the number of minutes of termi- 
nal time used. Data is accumula- 
ted by the system until interroga- 
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ted and reset through the system 
control teleprinter. 


Library System 


Two types of libraries are main- 
tained on the disk by the exe- 
cutive program. A public library 
of programs, available to any user 
but changeable only by the 
originator, is maintained by the 
system on the disk. The system 
command “library” causes the 
system to list the names of all 
public programs. 

The private library is main- 
tained for each user; the com- 
mand “‘files’”’ causes the system to 
list the names of all the user’s 
saved programs. 


Other Operating Modes 


The hardware of the time shar- 
ing system can be used for other 
purposes by putting the time 
sharing system to “‘sleep.” A full 
range of software systems is fur- 
nished with the time sharing 
system including the following: 


HP Assembler 


The assembler processes a 
machine oriented language pro- 
viding the flexibility of hardware 
instructions. The language in- 
cludes machine operation codes, 
assembler-directing pseudo 
codes, and symbolic addressing. 
The output may be absolute or 
relocatable. Relocatable code is 
linkable to Fortran or Algol code. 


Fortran 


The Fortran compiler accepts 
source programs written in ASA 
Basic Fortran with many useful 
additions. It produces a re- 
locatable machine language ob- 
ject program which can be loaded 
under control of the Basic Con- 
trol System. 


Algol 


The Algol compiler allows pro- 
gramming in this internationally 
defined algorithmic language and 
produces a relocatable program in 
one pass. The compiler incor- 


ARLINGTON, Va. — Scholar- 
ships totaling more than $13,000 
have been awarded to six area 
high school students by Control 
Data Corp. for study in the com- 
puter manufacturer’s education 
program at Control Data Institute 
(CDI) hgre. 

Charles H. Hiser, director of the 
Arlington CDI, said each scholar- 
ship covers all tuition and fees for 


porates all major elements des- 
cribed in the “Algol 60 Revised 
Report, Communications of the 
ACM,” January 1963, plus many 
additional significant features. 


Suggested Uses 


While the HP 2000A can be used 
in many ways, the marketing of 
the system is expected to be 
concentrated on the inhouse time 
sharing operation and the educa- 
tional field. The approach to the 
inhouse situation will simply be: 

“Are you spending $X or 
more monthly on buying Con- 
versational Basic from outside? If 
so — it’s cheaper to have an inside 
system!” Just what the $X figure 
is is not clear, but it appears to be 
between $3000 and $4000 a 
month. 

On-line Grading 


In the educational field particu- 
lar emphasis is being put upon the 
use of the HP 2760A Optical 
Mark Reader as an input device. 
Standard tab cards are printed 
with a reflective ink which is 
visible to the eye but not to the 
photo-sensors of the 2760A, and 
these can then be marked or 
erased with pencil and eraser. The 
particular use of this is in grading 
classes because it is reckoned that 
scoring and analysis for a normal 
size class would require only a 
few minutes of terminal time. 

Costs 

Hewlett-Packard is claiming a 
cost of under $2 per user terminal 
hour when a system is being used 
to provide 16 terminal hours a 
day. The actual system price is 
$89,500 including the computer, 
a 348K 16-bit word disk with 
room for 500 ‘“‘average” sized 
programs, and a control tele- 
printer. 

The company explains that the 
low cost is possible because of the 
decision to restrict the system to 
a single language — Basic — 
which is said to be at present the 
major one used by time sharing 


users. 





6 Students Win CDC Scholarships 


whichever of the two basic 
courses the individual student 
will pursue: the six-month pro- 
gramming technology course or 
the 10 month computer tech- 
nology course. 

The six recipients were among 
some 100 high school seniors in 
the area who competed in acom- 
prehensive exam given last th 
at the institute. 
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Character Display System Improved 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — A new 
style of character generator 
which provides more uniform 





Subcommittee Says U.S. 


illumination of aesthetically 
pleasing characters was described 


here by William R. Lamoureux of 


Should Use Small Firms 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
United States should make it 
possible for smaller manufac- 
turers to supply computer equip- 
ment directly to government 
users, according to a recommen- 
dation of the Joint Subcommit- 
tee on Economy in Government 
headed by Sen. W. Proxmire of 
Wisconsin. 5 

After their hearings earlier in 
the year, the subcommittee 
found that present government 
procurement practices have 
tended to favor the larger manu- 
facturers of computers, thus stif- 
ling competition. The subcom- 
mittee said specifications should 
not be designed around the pro- 





Disk Pack Price 
Level May Drop 


Reports from across the coun- 
try during the past week suggest 
that disk pack prices are soften- 
ing slightly under the pressure of 
the new manufacturing and dis- 
tributing operations which have 
started up in the past six months. 
Currently there are known to be 
over 20 manufacturers and “pri- 
vate brands” of IBM 2311 com- 
patible disk packs on the market. ; 








| 
More are expected to announce 


shortly. 

Almost all of these list their 
price at $490 per pack, the same 
as the IBM price, and have been 
concentrating upon giving faster 
delivery as the way to make sales. 
While there have been no an- 
nouncements of any changes in 
list prices, individual customers 
have apparently been offered | 
price reductions ranging from a 
few dollars to nearly 10% 


| 












ducts of certain companies, pre- 
sumably meaning the larger com- 
puter companies. 

The subcommittee also pointed 
out that satisfactory levels of 
centralized control over new 
acquisitions of computers had 
still not been achieved. 

In the past several years there 
has been phenomenal growth in 
the use of data processing systems 
by the federal government. The 
government now spends about $3 
billion annually for the purchase 
and lease of equipment. Last year 
government owned equipment 
that cost $80 million was de- 
clared excess to the needs of the 
owning agencies, the subcom- 
mittee reported. 

Despite the huge costs of pro- 
curement, no satisfactory inven- 
tory of equipment has been devel- 
oped, the subcommittee said. 

All government owned EDP 
equipment, including that fur- 
nished to contractors, should be 
inventoried as soon as possible, 
the subcommittee said, and the 
records then should be kept up to 
date to avoid unneeded future 
purchases. 





IBM, at the SID Ninth Annual 
Symposium here. 


The generator breaks down a 
character into as many as 40 small 
parts, and strokes over them like a 
pencil. Because of the compara- 
tively large number of parts, the 
problems previously associated 
with strokes becoming faster and 
slower (and so making the display 
appear darker and brighter in 
different parts of the stroke) have 
been overcome. 


New Coding System 


The new system, which involved 
greatly increasing the number of 
parts of each letter which had to 
be held in the storage area, used a 
new coding technique to reduce 
the storage problem. Instead of 
holding X and Y coordinates for 
each stroke point, a 5-bit pro- 
cedure was used. This simply 
defined whether on the next 
stroke the movement was to be in 
the +X, the —X, the +Y, or the 
—Y direction; and as to whether it 
was to be illuminated or not. The 
data was called out of the 
specially designed read-only 
memory witha single instruction. 

While each separate movement 
is still restricted and must be 
either along or at 45 degrees to 


one of the principle axes, the 


number of parts into which the 
letter is broken allows the appear- 
ance of the letters to be improved 
when they are seen as an inte- 
grated whole. 





Computers to Help Report 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Fast cars and computers will be paired at 
this year’s Indianapolis 500-mile race to bring more information faster 


to racing fans throughout the world. 


The race will be shown in 175 theaters across the country via closed 
circuit TV and will be broadcast via satellite to the Middle East, and by 
special cable to Mexico, Central and South America, Canada, 


Australia, and New Zealand. 


Computers will contribute to the May 30 telecasts by providing 
information on timings and cash earnings. 


As the four hour race progresses, GE time sharing computers in 


Chicago will be monitoring contestants, laps, and other race details. 
Key information will be displayed on a Datanet-760 data display 


The construction of a letter ‘B’ from the original 5 bit codes is 
illustrated here. The codes are interpreted as indicating whether 
the next move is to be in the + or — X direction; the + or — Y 
direction; and whether or not the stroke is to be illuminated. The 
actual length of each stroke is kept standard. 
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ACTUAL DATA PLOTTED 
AS LISTED 


The plotting starts at the left-hand bottom corner of the main 
grid, up the left hand of the letter, round the upper loop before 
the illumination is turned off while the scan reverses itself over 
the middle horizontal stroke between the two loops. Then, 
re-illuminating itself it makes the final (lower) loop. 


THE INTEGRATED RESULT 





Indianapolis 500 Race 


terminal and relayed to the viewing audience at specified intervals. 
Information between the Indianapolis Speedway and the computers 
will be exchanged through regular telephone lines. 

The 10 leaders will be identified at the end of 20 laps. At 50 lap 
intervals, information about the entire field will be presented. At 30 
lap intervals, the system will indicate the cash prizes awarded to each 
contestant. 

Whenever a contestant makes a definite move to improve his position 
in the field, the computer will calculate how many laps it would take 
him to overcome the current leader. 

Comparisons between individual lap times and outstanding perfor- 
mances in previous Indianapolis races will be isolated and displayed by 
the computer. 





System Monitors Statewide Power Circuits 


NEWARK, N.J. — Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co. has installed a computer 
directed information gathering and display 
system to monitor electric operations. 

The installation monitors 700 quantities 
at nine generating stations and 28 major 
transmission and switching stations 
throughout the utility’s area, which ex- 
tends from Newark in the north to Camden 
in the south. At the touch of a button the 
company’s system load dispatchers can get 
a video display of conditions at key points 
throughout the 2400 square mile electric 
power complex. 

A GE-PAC process computer is con- 
nected by GE-TAC supervisory controls to 
continuously transmit and receive digitally 
coded information such as current flows, 
voltage levels, power interchange and cir- 
cuit breaker positions. The data is dis- 
played on a Datanet screen, which can 
show a diagram of the electrical system at 
any station with conditions as they exist at 
the moment. 

The computer at the Newark Load Dis- 
patching Office also uses automatic type- 
writers to print data of system conditions 
for record purposes or for future studies. 

Oe A. Baker, vice president of elec- 
tric eration, said that “at the control 
center, the load dispatcher gets an up to 


the minute view of the power system. He 
no longer must rely solely on telephone 
messages and the readings of a few re- 
corders. 

“The computer also performs a security 
check of the electric system. It spots 
abnormalities, alarms the dispatcher, and 
recommends corrective action as required. 
The dispatcher can obtain further informa- 
tion on station conditions by pressing a 
button and viewing the display on the TV 
screen.” 

The system is also linked with a computer 
in Philadelphia which monitors the Penn- 
sylvania—New Jersey—Maryland (PJM) 
Interconnection, a power pool of 15 utili- 
ties. This is believed to be the first operat- 
ing tie where electric utility system compu- 
ters are talking to each other. The link is 
used to exchange data vital to the opera- 
tion of the PJM interconnection. 

Public Service is considering future re- 
finements in order to expand the com- 
puter’s capability, Baker said. It could be 
used to televise summaries of operating 
information to other locations for use asa 
management tool. 

The computer also will provide the infor- 
mation required for reactive power dis- 
patch. Reactive power is required to pro- 
perly energize a customer’s equipment. 





A Public Service load dispatcher checks video display of up to the minute informa- 
tion on voltage and breaker positions. Conditions throughout Public Service’s 2400 
square mile service complex can be displayed instantaneously by calling the infor- 
mation from the GE-PAC process computer. 
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Editorials 


Let’s Re-evaluate 


The action of the Defense Department in setting more 
stringent compatibility standards for the procurement of 
computers is understandable. We, in the industry, have 
been inexcusably lax fn this matter and outsiders cannot 
be expected to pay for our repeated blunders without 
taking some defensive action. 

Whether the action currently intended is well advised is 
another matter. General Gculd’s statement that there are 
“at least four’’ manufacturers who can meet the specifica- 
tions with off-the-shelf equipment rather strongly suggests 
that the result of the new standards will be to severely 
restrict competition. 

COMPUTERWORLD feels that this is unfair and — more 
than that — technically unnecessary. 

Compatibility can be obtained without such unfairness. 
It can be obtained by specifying standard interfaces, 
standard maintenance practices, standard languages and 
standard manuals. Then competition — and economy — 
can thrive. 

We earnestly suggest that the Defense Department 
re-evaluate its position before it pulls another Phase I! 
boner, and that it come to the industry to find out how it 
can be done before restricting competition in this way. 


Hello, H-P 


The success of Hewlett-Packard in selling a number of 
the time sharing systems before the brochures have been 
printed surely brings them into the ranks of serious 
computer manufacturers. The H-P 2000 A is not a “me 
too” copy of anything. It is a unique product designed to 
fit an identified need. It is an economical first step to 
inhouse time sharing which does not try to do everything, 
but simply is dedicated to one language. This dedication 
saves overheads — and does not inhibit the user from using 
other languages through various commercial services. In 
short, it isa useful system. 

We are glad to find such fresh thinking coming up and 
suggest that you now add Hewlett-Packard to your list of 
firms to be watched . . . .and considered. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Two Views From GE 
To the Editor: 


Would you please cancel my 
subscription to COMPUTER- 
WORLD immediately. There are 


computer manufacturers other - 


than IBM. 


R.B. Hadeler 

Customer Applications Specialist 
General Electric 

Dallas 


To the Editor: 


It was during the DPMA Confer- 
ence a year ago that your publica- 
tion covered the introduction of 
the GE-420 time sharing sys- 
tem — which means that COM- 
PUTERWORLD is rapidly ap- 
proaching its first birthday. 

Congratulations on an eventful 
and contributive year. 


Don Young, Press Relations 
General Electric 
Phoenix 


Performance Claims 


To the Editor: 


Your May 22 editorial questions 
standards for computer perfor- 
mance claims. 

IBM does have careful and con- 
sistent standards for performance 
claims. We defined them for you. 

It is true, that, in general publi- 
cations, we state maximum capa- 
bilities. This follows the accepted 
industrial practice of “‘rated”’ per- 
formance characteristics. To do 
otherwise would be misleading, 
because it is impossible to 
generalize about computer per- 
formance in customer installa- 
tions, where many variables 
affect performance. 

It is our practice always clearly 
to identify such capability ratings 
as maximum figures. 

In fairness, we request that you 


publish this letter. 
W.B. Jones 
Director of Communications 
IBM 


White Plains, N.Y. 


The implied assertion that the 
use of the maximum instruc- 
tion/second rate of 12.5 million 
for the 360/85 is in accordance 
with “accepted industrial prac- 
tice,” is incorrect. The standard 
method is to use actual known 
performance, Gibson mixes, or 
other methods to prevent exag- 
gerations. The Control Data 
6600, for instance, would have a 
“maximum” rate of 10 million 
instructions/second — but its 
“‘insts/sec”’ rate is quoted by that 
company at the realistic 3 mil- 
lion/second. 

The acceptability of any set of 
standards must ultimately be 
judged by the value of the infor- 
mation which results from 
applying the standards. The IBM 
performance claims for the Model 
85 misled the editors of Modern 
Data Systems and Datamation. 
COMPUTERWORLD continues 
to advocate that computer manu- 
facturers express performance 
claims in a realistic manner. Ed. 


Question Posed 
To the Editor: 
I have just finished reading your 


Career Column for April 24, 
1968, entitled “Big Raises May 
Be Best Incentive For Analysts.” 
The article is devoted to the 
personnel salary policies recom- 
mended by Dr. Saul W. Geller- 
man. My experience as an em- 
ployer of upper and middle level 
technical people closely parallels 
Dr. Gellerman’s conclusions. We 
too have found that the desire for 
substantial salary increases is re- 
current and unrelated to the em- 
ployee’s performance or salary 
level. I also have to agree that 
large salary increases should be 
limited to innovative, upper level 
personnel and those who carry 
heavy individual responsibility. 

However, those twin conclu- 
sions define a dilemma for an 
employer. Since the desire for an 
increase is recurrent, the effect of 
a raise, even a large one, is quickly 
lost and the employer must either 
find a way to justify additional 
raises or find a substitute to fill 
the psychological void. Even 
small periodic raises cannot be 
repeated indefinitely without 
overcharging our clients, most of 
whom have a pretty fair idea of 
what our services should cost. 
Thus whether a large “princely” 
raise or a small, periodic raise is in 
order for a particular employee, 
the employer sooner or later finds 
it impossible. 

It is at this point that a substi- 
tute must be found and I for one 
have never found a generally use- 
ful one. Fringe benefits are as 
chimerical as raises; they seldom 
have any effect beyond a few 
months. ‘‘Concern for em- 
ployee’s welfare,” if by that 
phrase Dr. Gellerman ‘means a 
friendly empathy for one’s em- 
ployees as people, may be even 
worse. Many employees develop 
an addictive appetite for interest 
and approval and make ever in- 
creasing demands on the em- 
ployer’s time. I am convinced 
that in the extreme the employer 
becomes a father rather than a 
boss, and the resulting sibling 
rivalries can tear a professional 
office apart. 

Fundamentally, the problem (it 
seems to me) is that every man 
needs something to hope for and 
most of them look to their 
employers to provide it. If addi- 
tional raises eventually become 
impossible, and there is no work- 
able substitute, I wonder if the 
problem is in fact solvable. | 
would be grateful for Dr. Geller- 
man’s comments. 


James P. Collins 
Consulting Engineer 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Pure Bull? 
To the Editor: 


Life is full of little ironies in 
surprising places. Now, take the 
case of the public relations hand- 
out by General Electric printed in 
the May 15 issue of COMPUTER- 
WORLD, on their COC-5 type 
font being offered as a United 
States standard for optical 
character recognition. The story 
says, ““‘The COC-5 technique was 
originally developed by GE for 
use with the MICR (magnetic ink 
character recognition) system 
which GE introduced to the 
banking industry in 1958.” 

How well | remember a decade 


ago when GE had picked up the 
ERMA project from the Bank of 
America and Stanford Research 
Institute. ERMA used an analog 
scheme of character recognition 
that required rather grotesquely 
shaped numbers which survive in 
today’s MICR Standard. At about 
the same time as GE was pressing 
for their peculiar characters, Cie 
des Machines Bull, of. France, 
announced the development of a 
simple, elegant, legible, and 
reliable font based upon coded 
bar-widths within each symbol. 
When I first saw the Bull pro- 
posal, I said to all who would 
listen at IBM’s Poughkeepsie 
laboratories (where I was work- 
ing at the time) that their’s was 
the way to go. But youth is 
youth, politics is politics, and 
special interest have a way of 
overriding simplicity, elegance, 
and economy, so the banking 
industry adopted MICR, largely 
at GE’s urging. Britain followed 
America with an MICR standard, 
and Bull succeeded in making 
some sales on the continent but 
not in the major EDP markets. 
Everyone knows how Bull 
found themselves in great diffi- 
culties and how GE acquired a 
controlling interest in Bull’s non- 
military business. GE, of course, 
picked up rights to a whole raft of 
Bull developments, including 
their coded characters. So here 
comes a PR man with a release 
which says that GE developed 
these characters for MICR, to 
which wé@, cognescenti, can. oily 
murmur, “Bull.” . 
Sander Rubin 


New York 


Cobol and Data Bases 


To the Editor: 


Bully for you on your recent 
editorial, ““Why Cobol Will Fail.” 

It appears to me that the real 
issue is not the difficulty of pub- 
lication encountered by two 
major ACM groups, nor how in- 
volved these groups really are 
with the “fortunes of Cobol” nor 
how difficult the Data Base Task 
Group’s report is to read, nor 
whether the report contained 
“proposed changes in the lan- 
guage”’ as you reported, or ex- 
tensions to the language as they 
reported. 

In my opinion the problem is 
whether the language needed data 
base capability in the first place. 
How was this decision made, who 
made it and who decides upon the 
order of importance for language 
extensions? 

If I were to write an Editorial on 
Why Cobol Would Fail, it would 
contain as its major premise the 
unwillingness of the Cobol user to 
accept the responsibility to ex- 
press in “‘shoutable English” his 
requirements to keep Cobol re- 
sponsive to his data processing 
needs. 


Howard Bromberg 
Information Management Inc. 
San Francisco 


Extending the language would 
certainly change its forgunes — 
but the use of “change was a 
slip for which we apologize. Ed. 


ee 
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Keypunch Review First Step Toward Tape Inscribers 


gpesececeacaccccccccccscncessceeenceccccscsasecscenaasnssccsssensessenceceseneeceaseseccesececsecseaeas 


This is the second ina series of 
articles on the new keyboard to 


tape units. 

In last week’s issue of COMPU- 
TERWORLD we looked at the 
contenders who have announced 
their entries in the great key- 


Review Check List 


Major Characteristics of Inter- 
nal Operations Which Should Be 
Studied Before Choosing a 
Specific Keypunch Replacement. 
Data Characteristics 


ls input document created spe- 
cially? 

Can input be checked by scan- 
ning? 

Is input highly numeric? 

Is input difficult to read? 
Program Cards 

Are program cards used much? 

Are 2-program cards used 
much? 

Are program 
plicated? 
Verification 

Are verification errors  fre- 
quent? 

Is verifier often wrong? 
Computer 

Do you want to use other than 
IBM 360s? 

Communications 


Do you want to transmit data? 
Do you want to return reports 
to input station? 


cards com- 


Measure for Measure 








punch replacement market race. 

But before looking at the de- 
tailed descriptions of these units, 
we really must go back one, and 
perhaps two, steps. 

Keypunches do not exist alone. 
No one would buy a keypunch 
just to place it on a pedestal and 
admire it. It is not a work of art. It 
is a working machine. It does 
something. It punches cards. 

We are now looking at units 
which do not punch cards. Rather 
than compare them to the key- 
punch, we must first ask: ‘What 
is punching? Where does the data 
come from? What is the data 
being recorded on these cards? 
Why do we want it recorded? 
What are we going to do with it?” 
All these questions must be 
answered before we can seriously 
question which is the proper unit 
to replace our present key- 
punches. 


Survey Your Operation 


COMPUTERWORLD does not 
know what you are doing with 
your tab shop, but it can suggest a 
few things you ought to know 
about it before you start looking 
around for new equipment. Don’t 
be surprised if you haven’t looked 
at these particular points before. 
They are only now becoming 
important because of the new 
situation and the wider choice 
open to you. 

The first thing to look at is the 
input data. Is it being prepared 
especially for your keypunches? 
Is there, in fact, a special step for 
this operation? If there is, pos- 


=Here Are the 


sibly it can be avoided. Look 
behind the input documents from 
which you are currently punch- 
ing, and find out where and how 
these are being created. 

Secondly, take another look at 
the data. Is it easily understood, 
so that a quick look can verify 
that it thas been checked? Is it 
difficult to read, thereby creating 
honest differences of opinion as 
to whether or not an item is a “7” 
or a “2”? Is it highly nu- 
meric — or mainly alpha? 

As a third step, check out the 
program cards. Do you really use 
them, or are they incidental? Is it 


= Manufacturer Unit Name Keyboard Style 
2 Communitype Communitype Typewriter 
= 

o 

: Honeywell Keytape Keypunch 
’ IBM Model 50 Inscriber Keypunch 
o 

= IBM Magnetic Tape/ 

= Selectric T ypewriter Typewriter 
com 

= Mohawk*** 1101 Data Recorder Keypunch 
* 

= Sangamo Data Station Keypunch 
- 

- 

= Tally 1021 Data Terminal Typewriter 
= 4021 Data Terminal Optional 

: * Communication facilities are included in the price 
s **Can be read into IBM 360s via special reader. 

= ***Mohawk also makes the NCR 735 Data Recorder. 


possible for your girls to work 
without them? Are they compli- 
cated to prepare? Do you often 
use a card with two programs? 

Watch the verification pro- 
cesses. How often do errors 
occur? How often is the second 
operator incorrect? 

What is done with the data? Is it 
sent straight to a computer? Is it 
always an IBM 360, or do you 
want to be able to send it to 
another computer? Would you 
like to be able to send it to some 
remote (or central) place 
quickly? 

When you have sent the data to 


3 
Produces : 
Computer Tape? Price = 
No $11,600 + & 
= 
Yes 7250 § 
= 
No** 9,900 § 
- 
: 
No** 7,150 § 
> 
- 
Yes 7,200 § 
7 
Yes 7640 §& 
$s 
No** 10,800* § 
Yes 15,000 § 
3 
= 
| 
= 
H 


Data Inscribers Already Announced: 


the computer, then what? Do you 
want -the results returned to you 
quickly? In what type of form? 
Will you be satisfied with largely 
tabulated data? Or do you prefer 
a more easy-to-read format? Do 
you want it sent out to remote 
areas? Are these the same areas as 
the places where remote items are 
being originated? 

You need to know about all 
these items. Find some of the 
answers, and then COMPUTER- 


WORLD can look at the present 
situation — and you. 


(To be continued.) 





Is First Pass Error Free Tape Certification Necessary? 


Is first pass error free certifica- 
tion of magnetic tapes necessary? 


The Claim 


The 3M Corp., with its introduc- 
tion of 777GP tape which is not 
certified ‘‘error-free,” has 
claimed that the present day stan- 
dard of magnetic tape — at least 
as far as 3M is concerned — no 
longer is adequately protected by 
first pass error free certification. 


The Evidence 


The corporation is publishing a 
chart showing the number of 
dropouts occurring during 200 
passes of the 777GP tape, by 
comparison with the dropouts 
occurring with previous tapes. 
This chart shows that apparently 
no drop outs occur during the 
200 passes. 

The company, then points to 
the actual cost of certification, 
which involves running and read- 
ing the entire tape, and says that 


this expense does not prove any- 
thing, and would be often better 
used to reduce the price of the 
tape. 


COMPUTERWORLD’s 
Investigation 


We first investigated the actual 
meaning of the chart. It turned 
out that the way the tests had 
been run was to write a specific 
pattern on them in a single, 2400 
foot long block. This was then 
read back 200 times and checked 
for accuracy. 

During this operation no 
attempt was made to simulate 
operating conditions. The tape 
was never dismounted from the 
tape drive. Indeed the tape drive 
window was never opened. Re- 
winds were at normal speed, not 
at high speed. No writing was 
attempted after the first opera- 
tion. 

We then checked the specifica- 
tions and warranties of the 
777GP tape, the certified 777 


PERMANENT READ ERRORS WITH USAGE 
ON TODAY'S COMPUTERS 


150 


50 100 
NUMBER OF PASSES (USAGE and TIME) 





tape, and two earlier tapes. Here 
we particularly noted the entries 
under the headings “Signal 
Quality — Permanent Write- 
Errors — Ist Pass’’ and “Wear Re- 
sistance of Tape.”” These were as 
follows: 

Signal Quality 

Permanent write-errors — Ist Pass 

777GP 777 768 


Cert. 
800 bpi 
Average lor less 0 O 
Maximum 3 or less 0 O 
1600 bpi 
Average 2 or less O 0 
Maximum 5 or less 0O 0 


Wear Resistance 
Number of possible permanent write- 
errors after 200 passes. 


777GP 777 768 
800 bpi less Cert. 
Average than 1 1 4 
Maximum 2 2 2 


We then checked the meaning of 
the words “average” and “‘me- 
dian” used in the warranties. The | 
3M Corp. assured us that these 
averages were meant to be used | 
by the user — and that they were | 
simply the result of his use of the ' 


It therefore appeared that the 
uncertified tape was appreciably 
cheaper. 


COMPUTERWORLD '’s Verdict 


It is clear that there are now 
styles of tape which rub off ap- 
preciably less than older styles of 
tape, and that a standard which 
fails to reflect the result of the 
acfual use of a tape (in the way 


that the present certification pro- 
cedure fails to do) does not ade- 
quately display these characteris- 
tics. It is perfectly possible under 
these circumstances for a certi- 
fied tape to have more read-write 


errors ‘within a 200 pass lifetime 
without breaking its specifica- 


tions than an uncertified tape. 
The price lists indicate that the 
savings are being passed on to the 
user. 

The 3M Corp. therefore is justi- 
fied in claiming that there are 
occasions when first pass error 
free certification is not valuable. 

However, the charts published 
by 3M are inadequate in that they 
do not reflect what life can be 
expected under conditions which 
even vaguely approximate user 
operations. At the least these 
should include dismounting, high 
speed rewinds, and frequent re- 
writing. The warranty and specifi- 
cation sheets provided with the 
tape, rather than the charts, are 
the prime justification for the 
performance claim. 















TLW Computerworld Corner 


Item 1: NCR 315 Banking System: 10K 
SLAB, 2 CRAMS on line MICR sorter 
reader, 680 LPM printer with buffer. 


Available August 15, 1968 





1401-E4, 1402-1, 1403-2, 1406-1 
and 5-7330’s. The system is 
loaded presently in a bank. Excel- 
lent environment. Extra features 





include: M/D, serial 1/O, Disk 
adapter, process overlap. 
Available July 1 


1401-C3, CPU, all features. 





tapes he received. Specifically the |; 
company denied that they would 
be interpreted as meaning the | 







TLW Corp. 


Item 3: 








' 
average of all the tapes 3M made. | | 
We then checked on the claimed | | . Available immediately. Box 29763 

price reductions. The list prices | Item 4: 729V Tape drives(3 of them) 
for 2400 foot reels of 777 tape, | Available immediately 
with and without certification, | | tem 5: 1406-1, additional storage Atlanta, Ga. 
are as follows for 100 to 499 lots: | Available immediately 

777GP 777 Cert. Item 6: We need 2 1406-2’s 30329 
800 bpi $18.50 —- $25.50 Immediately 404-633-2579 
1600 bpi $18.50 $26.50 List Your Computers with TLW. 
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FAA System Will Ease 
Traffic Control Problem 


NEW YORK — Anadvanced computer system will 
be utilized for improved control of air traffic over 
the New York City metropolitan area by the Federal 


Aviation Administration. 


The new facility is called the New York “Com- 
mon” IFR (instrument flight rules) Room, because 
it will consolidate —in one room at John F. 
Kennedy Airport — the radar control of air traffic 
arriving and departing at Kennedy, LaGuardia, and 


Newark air terminals. 


mid-July, 1968. 


at a time. 


Operations with the computerized system will be 


implemented after system shakedown, late in 1968 
or early in 1969. The manual New York Common 





A pilot 


American Orders PL/1 Compiler 
To Put Sabre System on $/360 | 


Computer Usage Development 
Corp. (CUDC) received a contract 
from American Airlines for the 
development of a PL/1 Compiler. 
The principal requirement placed 
on this compiler is the production 
of object code that will perform 
efficiently in the real-time en- 
vironment of the SABRE Reser- 
vation System. The compiler is 
part of a long range American 
Airlines program to shift the 
Sabre system gradually from the 
IBM 7090 to the IBM 360/65. 
The changeover will require re- 
writing and extensions in services 
of the Sabre application pro- 
grams. The compiler will enable 
American to write real-time pro- 
grams ina high level language. 

The first phase of a three part 
study is under way at System 
Development Corp., Santa 
Monica, California to find the 
most effective way of spending 
tax dollars on law enforcement. 
An SDC study team is working 
with the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department analyzing 
complaints, arrests, patrol logs, 
and other data concerning law 
enforcement activities in Nor- 
walk. The study will assist city 
officials in making immediate 
decisions about law enforcement 
services and may well be the basis 
for a five year master plan. In- 
cluded in the study is the explora- 
tion of various law enforcement 
options to determine which 
would be the most effective for 
the cost. Various methods of 
crime prevention will be consi- 
dered, including improved street 
lighting, additional parks and rec- 
reational facilities, a broader 
community relations program, 
and a civic education program. 

Formal contract arrangements 
have been made for Omni-Com- 
puter Systems to represent the 
SSI Computer Corp. in the de- 
velopment of leases of computer 
equipment. Under the terms of 
the arrangement, Omni- 
Computer Systems will be able 
to purchase and lease back IBM 
System/360s at a monthly cost 
and offer short and medium term 
leases, or design leases to meet 
specific user needs. SSI is a subsi- 
diary of The Fund American 
Companies. 


Two new contracts for data 
processing equipment have been 
awarded to LMC Data, Inc. The 
company has received an order 
for a variety of unit record equip- 
ment from the Gazette Publishing 
Co. of Montreal, Canada, totaling 
annual rentals of $27,840, and a 
contract from Trans World Air- 
lines to provide unit record equip- 
ment at the Rockleigh, New Jer- 


/conTRACTS 


sey, facility for annual rentals of | 
$13,056. 

Planning Research Corp. Los | 
Angeles, California will conduct a | 
cost-effectiveness analysis of the 
U.S. Army Combat Service Sys- 
tem under a contract with the 
Army Combat Developments 
Command. A Planning Research | 
team of logisticians, automatic | 

| 
| 





data processing specialists, and 
cost analysts will evaluate the 
cost and effectiveness of two 
alternative systems for handling 
Army combat service support 
data. The first alternative is an 
on-line system which will use the 
most recently developed compu- 
ter equipment. The other alterna- 
tive will use only those types of 
off-line data processing equip- 
ment available to the Army as of 
January 1, 1969. 

Planning Research Corp. has 
also announced that it has been 
awarded a $1,045,000 contract 
by the Rome Air Development 
Center to continue development 
and implementation of a data 
handling system at the Aeronauti- 
cal Chart and Information Cen- 
ter, St. Louis, Missouri. The Cen- 
ter provides maps and charts to 
the Air Force and other Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies. Its 
information data handling sys- 
tem, now partially completed, 
will be a step in automating the 
Center’s cartography. The con- 
tract covers work through 
December 1969. 


IFR Room system is expected to be in operation by 


Univac 1219 computers are utilized in the alpha- 
numeric portion of the IFR room. One tracks all 
aircraft in the vicinity. The other automatically 
generates the display of vital flight information on 
the flight controller’s radar scope. Air traffic control 
specialists will be able to keep constant track of the 
location, identity, and altitude of up to 250 planes 


system called Arts (advanced radar 
traffic contro control system), 
| Ga., since 1964, is limited to 100 


EE) ComPuTeRworip 


3-D Control 


in operation at Atlanta, 


planes. Univac 1218 computers 
| oem the heart of that facility. 
Addition of exact altitude infor- 
mation to the controller’s radar 
scopes, according to Univac, 
“‘literally creates three-dimen- 
sional radar and provides a major 
new safeguard against aerial col- 
lisions.”’ 


Controllers will be relieved of 
many manual tasks that consume 
their energy and time under the 
existing air traffic control system. 


The Univac Federal Systems 
Division, St. Paul, Minn., func- 
tioned as system integration and 
checkout contractor for the 
alphanumeric portion of the New 
York Common IFR Room as well 
as hardware and softward sup- 
plier. 

| 
| 


Along with the two 1219 com- 
puters, Univac provided two 
1540 magnetic tape units, two 
1532 input-output consoles, a 
1004 card processor, and a 1262 
teletype adapter. 











Work on the $2 million contract 
began in August, 1966. It was 
fulfilled recently with acceptance 
of the system by the FAA. 


Potter to Receive 
Honorary Degree 


TROY, N.Y. — John T. Potter, 
founder, president, and chairman 
of the Potter Instrument Co., 
Plainview, N.Y., will receive an 
honorary doctor of engineering 
degree from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute June 7. Potter was a 
member of the class of 1933. 

Potter Instruments, started 26 
years ago with an invention and 
$2000, last year had $16.6 mil- 
lion in sales and held nearly 200 
patents. 
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Air Canada passengers will be checked in electronically, as illus- 
trated here, when the airline’s new system goes into operation. 


$10 Million in Terminals 
Ordered by Air Canada 


TORONTO — Air Canada has 
ordered $10 million worth of 
digital information display sys 
tems to help speed reservations 
and scheduling on its worldwide 
air routes. 

Last year, Air Canada carried 
6.3 million passengers more than 
5.3 billion miles across Canada, 


| the United States, the Caribbean, 


Britain, and continental Europe. 

A total of 1800 display consoles 
made by Raytheon and called the 
Dids-400 (digital information dis- 
play systems) will be installed in 
47 of the cities served by Air 
Canada. 

The system is designed to re- 
duce the work required of reser- 
vationists. It will give airline per- 
sonnel access to information 
about any Air Canada flight any- 
where in the world. 

Faster Service 


The terminals will simplify pas- 
senger check-in operations, allow- 
ing immediate call-up of seating 
plans, passengers lists, special ser- 
vice requirements, baggage 
charges, and other required infor- 
mation. 

The Dids-400 is also being sup- 
plied for use in airline reservation 
systems for Air France, Iberia 
Airlines, and for a pilot system 
for American Airlines. 


In the Air Canada system, 26 
programmable control units will 
be used to tie the 1800 display 
devices with a Univac computer 
system. 


Self-Contained Unit 


The display console is self- 
contained. It can display up to 
1485 characters on a 14-inch 
rectangular cathode ray tube 
(CRT) which is mounted in a 
cabinet containing character 
generator, display refresh mem- 
ory, keyboard, display logic, CRT 
electronics, and power supplies. 


Screen format is 33 lines with 
45 characters per line, for a total 
of 1485 displayable characters. 
The characters are 0.12 inches 
wide by 0.16 inches high. The 
character repertoire includes a 
maximum of 64 symbols, includ- 
ing 26 upper case alpha and 10 
numeric, space, punctuation, and 
special symbols. 


The keyboard has 44 data entry 
keys, carriage return space bar, 
two shift keys, five control cursor 
keys, six message format keys, 
and two special function keys. 

Most of the manufacturing of 
the displays will be carried out at 
Raytheon Canada Ltd., Waterloo, 
Ontario. 





Drug Firm Orders 3-Computer Inventory Network 


Davis Brothers, Inc., Denver, 
wholesale drug distributor, has 
ordered a three station computer 
network. Consisting of a Honey- 
well Model 200 computer system 
at Denver and two smaller 120 
models at Albuquerque, N.M., 
and Missoula, Mont., the network 
will assist inventory control by 
determining the best stock level 
for each item in the warehouse. 

Louisiana State University has 
ordered an SDS Sigma 5 com- 
puter from Scientific Data Sys- 
tems to instrument its Simulation 
Research Laboratory. The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Arlington has 
installed a $340,000 Sigma 5 
which will be used, with three 
other computers, to teach com-, 
puter techniques to students. 
Optek, Inc., Costa Mesa, Calif., 
has ordered a Sigma 5 to be used 
in feasibility studies, marketing 


operations, quotation prepara- 
tion, scheduling and planning, 
inventory, and cost control. 

Computer Test Corp., Cherry 
Hill, N.J., has ordered 13 SDS 
Sigma 2 computers for use in its 
Delta 400 Stored Program Mag- 
netic Test System. 

Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Tokyo, the 
second largest trading firm in 
Japan, has installed a $1.5 million 
Univac 1108 system which will be 
used to organize an on-line, real- 
time link between Tokyo head- 
quarters and 45 branches and 
resident offices. The United 
States Bureau of the Census has 
installed an 1108 in preparation 
for the 1970 census. CHI Corp., 
Cleveland, a service organization 
owned by Case Western Reserve 
University, has installed an 1108 
to process scientific and engi- 
neering problems for the univer- 





sity and to serve local industries. 

Scottish & Newcastle Breweries 
Ltd. has ordered a $600,000 
Honey well Model 1 200 computer 
system to help it promote the 
spirits of the English — and their 
ale, beer, and wine. Scheduled for 
delivery in December, 1968, the 
system will be applied to account- 
ing, sales analysis, credit control, 
stock control, and sales forecast- 
ing. In Rome, Honeywell has 
opened a data processing center 
with a Model 1200, to provide 
computer service to businesses in 
central Italy. 


Ampex Corp. has delivered the 
five hundredth unit of its Model 
RF core memory. The delivery 
was made to Radiation, Inc., Mel- 
bourne, Fla., which uses the 
memories in computers em- 
ployed in government data acqui- 
sition systems. 


Sylvan Pools, Inc., Doylestown, 
Penna., swimming pool contrac- 
tor, has ordered a Univac 9200 
for processing inventory, ac- 
counts receivable, payroll, and 
statistical management infor- 
mation. York County Earned 
Income Tax Bureau, York, 
Penna., has installed a 9200 for 
issuing tax notices and processing 


returns. Richter’s Bakery, San 
Antonio, Texas, wholesaleghak- 
ery, has ordered a 9200 to ed 


for route accounting and payroll 
processing. 
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Teen Inmates Study Programming 


q 

GATESVILLE, Texas — Computers are being used here 
to tackle one of society’s most challenging problems: re- 
habilitating the young social dropout. 

To help prepare juvenile delinquents for productive lives, 
the Texas Youth Council, which operates the state’s 
training schools for delinquent children, is taking selected 
institutionalized youths without goals or sense of belong- 
ing and turning them into programmers and computer 
operators. 

Dr. James A. Turman, council executive director, said 
that in the two years the computer course has been 
operating, it has proved highly effective. 


Prepared by College 


The program, developed and supervised by Texas A & M 
University, is no mere introduction to computers, accord- 
ing to Bennett Z. Kennedy, data processing instructor at 
Gatesville. Computer science students at the two Gates- 
ville campuses — Mountain View and Live Oak — spend 
three hours a day, five days a week in classrooms outfitted 
with IBM systems. 

The program, begun as an experiment using two IBM 
1401 computers, will soon be using an IBM 1130 system 





and a System/360 Model 20. One unit will be installed at 
the Mountain View campus and the other at Live Oak. 
Kennedy said the two will be interconnected, permitting 
students at each campus to prepare and solve problems on 
both machines. 

In class, the high school age youths learn computers from 
basic theory through the handling of business operations. 
The complete program takes about a year and a half. 


What’s a Pay Check? 


Kennedy said that few boys entering the program have 
ever seen a payroll check. But by the end of the course, he 
explained, a boy could develop a company payroll 
program and process it on a computer. Or, he could 
develop computer routines for keeping track of a firm’s 
inventory. 

“The course is similarsto a nine to 12-month fulltime 
computer training program at a business school,” Ken- 
nedy said. “‘Each student is given plenty of actual 
experience working with a computer.” The institution’s 
two 1401 installations are devoted entirely to classroom 
use. 

Upon completing each of three major sections of the 


program, the boys are awarded appropriate computer 
science graduation certificates by Texas A & M University. 


Prestige Course 


“Computer science is one of several vocational programs 
offered by the Youth Council, but it is a prestige course 
and therefore tle attitude of thé boys is especially good,” 
Kennedy said. “One boy requested that his release be 
delayed so that he could complete the program.” 

Nearly 200 boys have studied computer science since the 
program’s inception, and many have found rewarding 
positions awaiting them on their release, Kennedy said. 
Others, motivated by the course, have enrolled in college - 
to develop their skills further. 

Kennedy, 30, challenges his students on terms they 
understand. They’re told that the rapid growth of the 
computer age has placed a premium on computer skills 
and that the financial rewards and advancement possibili- 
ties are there for those who apply themselves. 

For most, the message has gotten through. And so far, 
not one computer science student released on parole has 
been returned. 







College Creates 
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EDP Department 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Respond- 
ing to the need for people trained 
in the uses of computers, the 
College of St. Thomas here has 
created a Quantitative Methods 
Department. 

The department will begin 
operation this fall and will have a 
program offering either majors 
strictly in quantitative methods 
or a combination major of meth- 
ods and mathematics, economics, 
or accounting. The college has 
offered some computer courses 
previously but not enough for a 
major. 

Only 750 of the 2000 colleges 
or universities in the country 
offer computer courses and St. 
Thomas will be one of only 87 
schools offering a degree in the 
field of data processing or compu- 
ter science. Computer installa- 
tions have increased 140% in less 
than three years and the schools 
have not kept up with the de- 
mand for trained personnel. Ac- 
cent of the department will be on 
the computer as a tool, not the 
computer itself. Rather than 
making graduates merely pro- 
grammers or technicians, it will 
train them how to use the compu- 
ter, what it can be used for in 








various areas, and supply support 
knowledge to help graduates 
make the most of the capabilities 
of the computers. 

The department will offer 16 
courses dealing with data proces- 
sing; applied statistics; numerical 
analysis and computer program- 
ming; information processing; 
machine oriented languages; 
problem oriented languages; 
operations research; system de- 
sign, and pure research. 

Graduates of the department 
will be able to go on for further 
schooling or take an immediate 
position in industry, government, 
or education with minimal on- 
the-job training. It now takes 
most companies six to 18 months 
training to bring their employees 
to this level. 

The department will be an ex- 
pansion of the present Comput- 
ing Center, founded in 1964. 
There are 110 students now tak- 
ing courses at the center. Since its 
founding, 560 students have 
taken computer related courses. 
The department will be under the 
chairmanship of James Lindsay, 
current director of the computing 
center, and will have a staff of at 
least four. 


OSSINING, N.Y. — Twelve unusual men, 10 cur- 
rently inmates at Sing Sing prison and two recently 
paroled from the prison, were awarded diplomas 
here following completion of a seven-month course 


in computer programming. 


The pilot class at Sing Sing was set up in November, 
1967. Applicants had to have a high school educa- 
tion and had to pass a rigid programming aptitude 


test. 


Of the 33 inmates who applied, 14 were accepted. 
One was later transferred to another prison and one 
dropped out. The 12 remaining were greeted at 
graduation by their families and a host of public 
officials interested in penal rehabilitation programs. 


Sen. Jacob K. Javits, R-N.Y., the keynote speaker, 
noted that the prison system is “a monument to the 


waste of people.” 


“We should use with our prison populations the 
same techniques and incentives that we are now 
employing with the hard core pcor — namely, 





— 


Fe 


Sing Sing Graduates Computer Class 


successful completion of a training program which 
will result in an assured job in industry. 

“We should try, at least on a pilot basis, to develop 
job slots in industry for qualified inmates before 





they are released; and the federal government 


Javits stated. 


should provide supportive services to the prisoner in 
his new job after he is released, including essential 
follow-up counseling and bonding guarantees,” 


Warden John T. Deegan, Sidney Davis, president 
of Electronic Computer Programming Institute, and 
Paul McGinnis, state commissioner of correction, 
distributed diplomas to the 12 students. 

McGinnis noted that the men had given up several 
hundred hours of recreation and family visitation 
time to complete the course and that “upon their 
release they will now have every opportunity for a 


meaningful future.” 


| 
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Two of the inmates, now paroled, have been 
placed in programming positions at Datatab, Inc., 
and Datamation, both New York City. 








Inmates study computer programming in a guarded classroom at Sing Sing Prison. 


Book Provides Nonmathmatical Explanation of Statistical Concepts for Laymen 


Statistical Concepts and Appili- 
cations, a Non-Mathematical Ex- 
planation. By Robert B. Miller. 
Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 192 pp., $7.45. 

This is not a book to read. It is 
one to use as reference. It is 
therefore extremely unfortunate 
that it lacks an index. Its table of 
contents is complete, but a cross- 
reference by application would 
be invaluable, especially for 
those for whom the book was 
presumably written, “‘the layman 


who must plan, interpret, make 
decisions, and take action from 
data...” 

Although Miller’s goal is an 
excellent one, there seems to be a 
number of problems with. his 
approach. He is, quite obviously, 
a statistician and naturally he has 
the priorities of a statistician. In 
his discussion of “‘standard devi- 
ation,” for example, he gives the 
statistical definition first, com- 
plete with formula. He then pro- 
ceeds with the possible uses of the 


co 


SP 


method. It would seem more 
logical, given his intended reader- 
ship, for him to use a problem 
solving method, “How would one 
go about discovering . . .” rather 
than presenting a method in more 
or less of a vacuum. 


Miller’s training shows again in 
his tendency to use a term and to 
assume that it is understood. The 
first time he uses “regression,” 
for example, the reader is told in a 
footnote, “Don’t bother about 


what these terms mean. Read for 
context.” The term, however, 


‘comes up again later. “An alge- 


braic solution for the slope of the 
trend line can be calculated by 
regression analysis.” Here, one 
cannot, obviously, read for con- 


text. A definition is finally given 
some 20 pages farther on. 


One of the major merits of 
Statistical Concepts is its care in 
pointing out possible misinterpre- 
tations and pitfalls which attend 
specific statistical methods. This 
factor alone would make a read- 
ing of Miller’s work valuable. 
Overall, however, to really make 
full use of this volume, one would 
have to know his way around 
mathematical statistics. 


. 
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Students Love Their 
New On-Line Teacher 


NEW YORK — Computer as- 
sisted instruction has been in 
full-scale operation in the New 
York City school system for eight 
weeks now [as of May 29], and 
one thing is already clear: the 
children love it. A more technical 
analysis of where the new system 
is successful and where it is less 
successful will not be possible 
until July, 1968, but the system 
has at least made the children 
enjoy learning, according to Dr. 
Shelley Umans, who is in charge 
of innovations for the New York 
City school system. 


“Mesmerized’ 


“If youjudge success by the fact 
that the kids are mesmerized by 
it — the house could fall down 
and they could not care less, they 


is successful,” Dr. Umans told 
COMPUTERWORLD. 

An architect who recently 
visited an old, traditional school 
in the Bronx, and then visited the 
central computer center in down- 
town Manhattan, where the chil- 
dren in the classroom may be 
viewed on a color television moni- 
tor, remarked: “‘It is like walking 
from one century into another 
century.” The “new education,” 
Dr. Umans replied, “is so much 
more relevant to our existence.” 

Too Expensive? 

“Computer assisted instruction 
is expensive,” the school inno- 
vater said, “and you can quote me 
on this. They had better come 
down in price. But, let us assume 
that the kids learn and that the 
kids like to learn. If that happens, 


For 60 years, educators have 
been talking about “individual 
instruction,’ Dr. Umans explains, 
“‘and we never have been able to 
do it. The computer can do it. No 
teacher can do it. No pro- 
grammed instruction text can do 
it. But the computer keeps adjust- 
ing the program every second to 
the next situation.” 

Dr. Umans, who calls herself a 
““change agent” or a “‘catalyst for 
change,” said the more important 
question is not cost but effective- 
ness. The largest part of the 
American economy is devoted to 
defense, and the next largest to 
education she noted and “yet we 
still have not been able to make 
kids like to learn.” 

“If the computer accomplishes 
this, expense will not be the 
question,” she said. 





it is priceless.” 


just keep banging away — then it 





Brooklyn. 


Computer Pictures Help Road Design 


CHICAGO — Highway engineers today can take 
an “electronic ride” down a roadway that doesn’t 
yet exist, visually inspecting safety, aesthetic, and 
design characteristics before the first shovel of earth 
is turned. 

The vehicle for this toll-free preview is a perspec- 
tive drawing generated by a computer and a graphic 
plotter. 

“With the perspective sketch, an engineer can 


Merton Postle reviews a computer generated per- 
spective drawing of an expressway. The drawings 
enable engineers to check safety and aesthetic 
features of new highways before they are built. 


Man warily meets machine as Carl Richardson, 8, gets ready for 
his first conversation ‘With the new electronic teacher at P.S. 244, 





15 Schools On-Line 


The New York system consists 
of 200 RCA student instructional 
terminals located in 15 elemen- 
tary schools in Manhattan, Bronx, 
and Brooklyn. In some schools, 
one or two of the teleprinter 
terminals are installed in séveral 
classrooms while in other schools 
they are clustered in a single 

classroom. 

4a Each terminal is used in rotation 
" by some 30 pupils during the 
normal school day and eventually 
by additional persons attending 
remedial, adult, or other instruc- 
tional functions after school 
hours. The remote terminals are 
linked to small communications 
control units in each school. 
These in turn are linked to a 
central RCA Spectra 70 com- 
puter. 


study mile after mile of a proposed highway 
design,”’ said Merton Postle, vice president of H.W. 
Lochner, Inc. “If he sees something he doesn’t like, 
he can issue change instructions and then see what 
betterments, if any, can be made. 

“The advantages of this capability are extremely 
important to the taxpayer. It’s a lot less costly to 
improve a design by changing a number on a 
punched card than it is by moving umpteen tons of 
dirt.” 

Postle said the program also gives the design 
engineer the opportunity to experiment with alter- 
flate designs without prohibitive cost. 

The graphic presentation system is an outgrowth 
of a consolidated programming approach devised by 
the engineering company to produce final highway 
plans directly from field information and survey 
data. 

“By eliminating tedious manhours on the drafting 
boards, we achieve two significant benefits,” Postle 
said. “‘First, we speed presentation of final plans by 
a matter of months and at the same time substan- 
tially reduce their costs. 

“Secondly, we free the engineer from the non- 
creative drafting job so that he can devote his 
imagination, talent, and time to the design itself, 
rather than to the reproduction of the design.” 

Material produced by the IBM 1130 computer and 
plotter includes a complete plan view depiction of 
the highway at typical plan scale or exaggerated 
scale; a profile plot-out which enables the engineer 
to design adequate drainage plans; and a contoured 
plan view of any area of the project showing the 
contours before and after the excavation or em- 
bankment. 

Postle said final plans are traced from the plotted 
material on typical plan sheets. He said the com- 
pany’s computer division is trying to refine the 
process so that final plan sheets will be acceptable as 
produced by the plotter. 








Enraptured by their new teacher, Rhoda Segan, left, and Michelle 
Weinberd watch breathlessly at P.S. 244, Brooklyn, as the remote 
computer grades their work and bids them a cheery “goodbye.” 


Each student goes to the termi- 
nal when his time comes, identi- 
fies himself by typing his name on 
the terminal keyboard, and re- 
ceives anywhere from five to 20 
minutes of instruction. 


Students Participate 


The student “converses” with 
the computer and becomes an 
active participant in the learning 
process. The computer acts like a 
private tutor, giving immediate 
reinforcement in the case of cor- 
rect answers and appropriate 
feedback in the case of errors. 
Students are automatically di- 
rected to more challenging ma- 
terial or remedial instruction, on 
the basis of their performance. 


By reference to each student’s 
past performance record, the 
computer knows which particular 
subject matter to select for any 
particular student. In this way, 
every student receives up to 10 
times as much individual atten- 
tion during drill periods as the 
average classroom situation per- 
mits. 

Clerical duties involved in teach- 
ing, such as correcting and grad- 
ing of daily work, are also taken 
over by the computer, freeing the 
teacher for more important pro- 
fessional tasks. These include 
guiding the class through the in- 
quiry and discovery process, and 
working with students who re- 
quire special attention. An analy- 
sis of each student’s progress and 
class summaries are provided 
daily, weekly, and monthly for 
the teacher, who can use this 
information to spot problem 
areas. 

In addition to offering individu- 
alized instruction, CBI providesa 
research tool for investigators of 
the learning process itself. The 
rapid growth of information in 
this century has focused the at- 
tention of many educational re- 
searchers on development of 
more efficient methods of.presen- 
tation. CBI aids in research by 
compiling and reporting statistics 
used in analysis of learning. 


Updating Simplified 
Since CBI materials are stored 


on a memory device at the com- 
puter installation they can be 
modified more readily and eco- 
nomically than can information 
in textbook form. Thus, subject 
matter experts can keep pace 
with current developments in 
their fields, and courses need not 
become out of date. 

All curriculum material for the 
RCA-New York CBI system is 
prepared by textbook publishers 
such as Harcourt, Brace & World; 
Harper & Row, and the L.W. 
Singer Division of Random 
House. They work in cooperation 
with RCA’s educational consul- 
tants, including Dr. Patrick 
Suppes and Dr. Richard Atkin- 
son, both of Stanford Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Mathematical 
Studies in the Social Sciences, 
and Dr. Duncan Hansen of Flor- 
ida State University. 

When not used for educational 
purposes, the computer system 
can perform such educational ser- 
vices as library information stor- 
age and retrieval, student coun- 
seling, vocational guidance, and 
curriculum research and develop- 
ment. 

It can also handle such adminis- 
trative data processing functions 
as census, scheduling, attendance 
and grade reporting, payroll, fi- 
nancial and property accounting, 
test scoring and analysis, text- 
book ordering, and inventory 
control. 





P.S. 244 students approach 
their electronic lessons with 
the concentration of ss 


players. por 
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Tests and Paperwork 
Handled by Computer 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J.—A 
community hospital laboratory 
here has brought automated lab- 
oratory testing within economic 
reach of the average medium-size 
community hospital. 

The laboratory is the nation’s 
first at a community hospital to 
go on-line on an operational basis. 
The computer also helps make 
diagnoses from certain tests. 

Now fully operational at the 
Institute of Laboratory Medicine, 
Perth Amboy General Hospital, 
the system triples output of pa- 
tient test data at no increase in 
cost to the patient and speeds 
reporting of some tests by up to 
80%. It also presents the data in a 
form physicians can more readily 
interpret. 


Operating Cost Cut 


“Phe system does more of the 
job than anything presently avail- 
able, yet its data processing por- 
tion costs only $.07. per patient 
day, about as much as it costs to 
change pillowcases on the pa- 
tient’s bed,”’ said Dr. H.C. Pribor, 
institute director and chief path- 
ologist. ““Most other systems cost 
$.40 or more per patient day. 
That’s more than most hospitals 
can afford.” 

The system should pay for itself 
out of savings within one year at a 
typical 500-bed hospital, accord- 
ing to Pribor. 

Fast, accurate reporting of 
health data plus economies to the 
hospital and patient are counted 
as the key benefits of laboratory 
automation. Hospitals have long 
known these benefits, but few 
could afford the equipment out- 
lay. 
“It’s well known that putting 
more data in the physician’s 
hands earlier in the course of 
treatment can exert enormous 
leverage in speeding recovery and 
reducing hospital costs,” Pribor 
said. “This capability is now with- 
in economic reach of the 
institutions which need it 
most — community hospitals.” 

The system consists of a Spear 
CLAS 300 computer linked di- 
rectly to automated laboratory 
instruments, a typewriter, and 
printout equipment. Program- 
ming, the key to the small sys- 
tem’s large capacity, is based on a 
language which, though tougher 


The computer provides a printout 
on each specimen run through the 
20-test screening. 





and more time consuming to 
write, takes less computer time 
for each step once the program 
goes into operation. The pro- 
gramming was developed over an 
18-month period’of collaboration 
between the institute and Spear. 

Regular laboratory technicians 
run the system after only a few 
minutes’ training. They exchange 
information and instructions via a 
small TV screen and the type- 
writer keyboard. 


Testing Fully Automated 


One of the system’s assignments 
is automated biochemical testing. 
Once the technician loads the 
specimen, the system does all 
analyses and reporting. No man- 
ual steps intercede in data hand- 
ling. 

The institute runs a 20-test 
screening battery on all patients 
as they are admitted. Screening 
helps to give the physician a 
picture of the patient’s total con- 
dition, and to pick up abnormali- 
ties not related to the cause for 
hospitalization. Results of the 
screening are posted within six 
hours of admission, nearly 18 
hours sooner than was possible 
under manual operation. 

In the biochemical testing se- 
quence, a Technicon SMA-12 
Autoanalyzer and an SMA-4 ana- 
lyze the amount of hemoglobin, 
blood sugar, protein, cholesterol, 
and 13 other ingredients in the 
blood, and translates the amounts 
to voltages. These signal voltages 
are fed into the computer’s mem- 
ory. On demand, the computer 
prints out test results, together 
with all previous data on each 
patient. This printout is itself the 
report for the patient’s chart. 


Abnormalities Named 


Another task is diagnostic inter- 
pretation of electrophoretic tests. 
The computer names possible 
conditions associated with test 
results. The protein electro- 
phoretic test can detect such con- 
ditions as cirrhosis, diabetes, 
nephrosis, and some cancers. The 
LDH isozyme test can help detect 
tissue damage including myocar- 
dial infarction. 

In either test, a technician sim- 
ply inserts prepared specimens in 
an instrument called a densito- 
meter. The densitometer “reads” 
each specimen and feeds its read- 
ing, in the form of voltages, to the 
computer. The computer makes 
the necessary calculations and 
compares results with patterns 
which are characteristic of certain 
diseases. 

Finally, the computer prints out 
all numerical results, names the 
most likely disease, and lists all 
other diseases worth considering 
in light of the pattern. Time: _ five 
minutes. It takes an hour or more 
to process an electrophoretic pat- 
tern manually. The pathologist 
checks the result and signs the 
report for release to the patient’s 
chart. 


Routine Chores 


“Although diagnosis by compu- 
ter and on-line testing are the 
system’s. more exciting jobs, its 
major contribution is processing 
the day-to-day mass of data we 
generate in the care of patients,” 
Pribor said. ““We process tests for 


more than 100 patients every 
day, and keep track of results of 
literally thousands more. We pro- 
bably handle more data than a 
small bank. The data load probab- 
ly occupies 30% of each techni- 
cian’s time in a manual lab. The 
system recoups this for us and 
eliminates the error inherent in 
manual operation.” 

The patient’s name and adminis- 
trative data need be fed into the 
computer only once. Cross- 
reference permits call-up of pa- 
tient data at any time, by name, 
hospital number, room number, 
or attending physician. 

Routine jobs now done by com- 
puter include: 

Pickup lists. Every morning, the 
computer generates blood speci- 
men pickup lists for collection 
teams, one for each collector’s 
route. It automatically prints out 
labels for specimen vials too. Re- 
sult: a one manhour saving and 
elimination of errors due to mis- 
labeling. 

Work lists. Every morning the 
computer generates all instruc- 
tions for technicians, such as tests 
to perform and loading order of 
specimen trays. Saving: two man- 
hours per day. 

Patient reports. All reports for 
the patient’s chart are generated 
automatically, a job which repre- 
sents about 20% of alaboratory’s 
daily data load. 

Management reports. The com- 
puter lists tests yet to be done, 
tallies tests done each day, re- 
ports results on control speci- 
mens introduced for quality con- 
trol, and generates other opera- 
tional reports on a regular basis. 

Surgical and autopsy pathology. 
The computer stores and retrieves 
data for record keeping and statis- 
tical studies. It also generates a 
report every day on all patients 
due for surgery. This report, con- 








Dr. H.C. Pribor checks out the computerized electrophoresis 


program he helped to develop. 


taining all previous diagnoses ever 
made on the patient, briefs the 
pathologist in case he is called in 
on consultation during surgery. 


Computer’s Role Grows 


Work is underway to ex- 
pand the system’s role still fur- 
ther. Programs are now being 
developed for computerized 
acid-base balancing, and hormone 
evaluation of patients based on 
clinical as well as laboratory data. 
In the area of biochemical test- 
ing, the institute classifies all data 


a 


, the system does all 


In the ted ele is procedure 
iaianateninon adacanniieen and helps make the dif- 
ferential diagnosis by naming possible conditions indicated by the 


—oseecetit.. 


into six age groups for each sex, 
to establish more precise normal 
values than the single normals 
now used for all sexes and ages. A 
long term effort will also begin 
shortly to program the computer 
for differential diagnosis of bio- 
medical profiles. 


One small clerical job planned 
for the computer — instant status 
lookup — is expected to prove 
especially significant. Anytime a 
physician calls for results on his 
patient, the computer will either 
produce the final results or advise 
at what state the work stands. 
Such random calls for results of 
work in process usually disrupt 
laboratory operations seriously. 
The institute, which averages 50 
such calls a day, estimates a five 
manhour saving per day by virtue 
of this capability alone. It devel- 
oped this procedure for an earlier 
system using a Spear CLAS I 
computer and is converting it to 
the CLAS 300. 


Forced Automation 


Pribor also pointed out that 
hospital laboratories may have no 
choice but to automate in view of 
the rising laboratory test’ load 
coupled with the worsening tech- 
nician shortage. 


“Nationally, lab tests have in- 
creased from an average of 1-2 
tests per patient day in 1954 to 
5-7 tests in 1966, and there’s no 
end in sight,” Pribor says. ““More- 
over the technician shortage will 
reach 90,000 by 1975.” 


“The test load is somewhat 
higher at this institution — 10-12 
tests per patient day — because of 
our extensive inpatient screening, 
and this probably pushed us to 
automate sooner,” Pribor adds. 
“Under present circumstances, 
it’s just a matter of time before 
every hospital must automate to 
some degree. This sytem demon- 
strates that hospital laboratories 
can afford automation and com- 
puterization today.” 
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For 1969 SJCC 
Truman F. Rice Vice President and James Talcott, Inc. Eastern District Manager IBM 
Presentations General Manager New York Information Records Div. New York 


Senior Technical Tracerlab, Inc. 












WELLESLEY Hi LLS, Mass. i Dale V. Schmidt Manager, Systems Digital Development 
A call has been issued for original | Applications Engi- Corp. 
technical papers on all aspects of | necring San Diego, Calif. 
the computer and information 
processing field for presentation Robert E. Rosenthal Deputy Director General Research Corp. , Acting Assistant Director Department of Defense 
at the 1969 Spring Joint Com- Systems Division Santa Barbara, Calif. Strategic WeaponsSystems Washington, D.C. 
puter Conference. Sci 

T.H. Bonn, chairman of the T.N. Ryan Training and ITT General Sales Training L.M. Berry & Co. 
conference’s technical program Personnel Manager New York Supervisor Dayton, Ohio 
committee, said papers must be , ; 
submitted by Oct. 7 to be consi- Alan Spahr po co Sales — Systems General Sales Manager Anelex Corp. 
dered for presentation at the May a nae 

A : Sunnyvale, Calif. 
14-16 semi-annual conference in 
Boston s War Memorial. EdwardC.Champagne,Jr. _—_- Vice President EDP Resources, Inc. Financial Representative IBM 
The purpose of the 1969 con- Marketing New York New York 
ference is to stimulate those en- 
gaged in research, advanced devel- William Clarke Manager Computer Usage Develop- Accounts Manager Computer U sage Devel- 
opment, design, and usage of Technical Staff ment Corp. opment Corp. 
‘computers and their programs to San Francisco, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
communicate their ideas and ex- : : , 
periences freely through presen- Ralph G. Richwagen +t = Honeywell EDP Div. uae Manager Honeywell 
tation of high quality technical roject O fice Wellesley Hills, Mass. ield Services Dept. New York 
> sn . Field Services Dept. 

papers,” said Bonn, assistant to ; ° 
the vice president of product John G. Morris Marketing Representative | AthanaCorp. Accounts Manager IBM 
planning and development at High Point, N.C. 
Honey well’s Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Division. Richard S. Frary, Sr. Director Univac Vice President Ultronic SystemsCorp. 

“Free and timely communica- Engineering and Federal Systems Div. Pennsauken, N.J. 


St. Paul, Minn. 






tion of technical information has 
been responsible for the rapid 
growth of the computer field,” he 
added. “It is our aim to continue 
and improve that communication 
in this forthcoming conference.” 















and Fall Joint Computer Con- 
ferences. 

Papers should be submitted to 
T.H. Bonn, Technical Program 
Committee Chairman, 1969 
Spring Joint Computer Con- 
ference, Honeywell EDP, 200 
Smith St., Waltham, Mass. 02154. 


System Design 


Secrecy and Privacy 


He said authors should not be 
limited to the general fields of 
hardware, software, systems, and 
applications but should also con- 
sider the technical-social aspects 
involving the use of computers. 
He suggested authors submit ori- 
ginal ideas and experiences re- 






lating to secrecy and privacy, the 
FCC inquiry into data communi- 
cations, the design and promulga- 
tion of standards in the industry, 
problems of competition, and the 
direction of the industry’s 
growth. 

Five copies of the entire paper 
should be submitted, Bonn said, 
including a 100- to 150-word 
abstract and text of not more 
than 7500 words. A full set of 
rough illustrations, when appli- 
cable, should accompany the text 
and be keyed to it, he added. 
Final texts will be published in 
the conference proceedings by 
the American Federation of In- 
formation Processing Societies 





Seminar Called 


NEW YORK — The New York 
City chapter of ACM will present 
an in-depth “System Design Tu- 
torial” at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel June 4-7, as a continuation 
of the national ACM seminars on 
time sharing. 

Sessions will begin with a review 
of some of the concepts and 
terminology found in the state of 
the art presentations on time 
sharing and will include descrip- 
tions of systems with emphasis on 
design, decisions, and problems. 

W.L. Konigsford; IBM Re- 
search, P.O. Box 218, Yorktown 
Heights, New York, is in charge of 
registration. 



































COMPUTERWORLD COVERS DPMA 


IN 2 JUNE ISSUES. 


(DPMA show dates June 25th thru 
June 28th) Washington, D.C. 


DPMA PREVIEW ISSUE. 


Advertising Closing Date June 
14...5 p.m. Mailed Wednesday be- 
fore the Show. 





(AFIPS), sponsor of the Spring 














calendar 









June 3-5, Chicago — “Computer Operation Management and Con- 
trol.” Contact: Brandon Systems Institute, 1611 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

June 3-5. New York — “Data Communications Seminar.” 
Contact: The Registrar, University Computing Co., 1930 Hi-Line Dr., 
Dallas, Texas 75207.(Also: June 24-26, Washington, D.C.) 

June 45, Los Angeles — “Management Standards for Data Proces- 
sing.” Contact: Brandon Systems Institute, 1611 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

June 6-7, Washington, D.C. — “Seminar on Optical Character Recog- 
nition.” Contact: The Registrar, University Computing Co., 1930 
Hi-Line Dr., Dallas, Texas 75207.(Also: June 27-28, Chicago, Ill.) 

June 12-14, New York — ADAPSO 23rd Management Conference 
and Annual Meeting. Contact: J.L. Dreyer, Executive Vice President, 
ADAPSO, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 10017. 

June 17-21, Washington, D.C. — “Computer Evaluation and Selec- 
tion.” Contact: R.F. McIntosh, Computer Learning, 6201 Leesburg 
Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22044. 

June 17-28, Los Angeles, Calif. — ““Computer Assisted Instruction 
Systems.” Contact: C.N. Brooks, Education and Training Consultants 
Co., 815 Moraga Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049. 

June 24-28, Washington, D.C. — “Time Sharing.” Contact: R.F. 
Mcintosh, Computer Learning, 6201 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, Va. 
22044. ; 










Plus 3000 bonus circulation to the 
Show attendees the first 2 days. 


DPMA_ SHOW ISSUE. 


written on the scene about what’s 
happening...comes out the 26th 


(mid-show) 


3000 bonus circulation to show 
attendees 26th, 27th, 28th. 


Both issues go to Computerworld’s 20,000-plus paid 


subscription list. 


Two opportunities to tell your story in the immedi- 


ate news atmosphere. 


DPMA Preview Issue . . . Closes Jus” 14th 


DPMA Show Issue . 


. . Closes Sune 21st 


Call us (617) 332-5606 
Ask for Neal Wilder 


or contact any Computerworld advertising office. 
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Autodiagrammer Aids in Debugging 


MCLEAN, Va. — Autodiagrammer II has been devel- 
oped by Aries Corp. to generate full documentation for 
rapid and accurate checkouf of Cobol programs before 
they are compiled. 

William T. Miller, Jr., vice president of plans and 
programs, arid head of Aries’ Proprietary Products Divi- 
sion, said that Autodiagrammer II enables the programmer 
to see accurately, in final form, his flow chart and data 
printout with only one computer pass of his source deck. 

Designed primarily for use with IBM System 360 
computers, Miller said, ““The beauty is that in addition toa 
detailed flow chart, it prepares a series of outputs which 







COBOL CROSSREF 
Single program produces a cross 
reference by page/line, or com- 
piler sequence, of all file, data, 
and procedure names contained 
in a COBOL source deck. De- 
signed for S/360 DOS 32K and 
up. Send for full details. 

Price: Upon request. 


Contact: Kenneth G. Taylor 
P.O. Box 831 
Denville, N.J.07834 






PRICE $500: 





can be used in diagnosing the effectiveness of a program 
before the testing phase begins. It will accept a Cobol 
source program before it has been compiled and will 
automatically generate: 


A detailed flow chart 

A higher level logic chart 

An input/output diagram 
Formats of all defined records 


Sample Formats of any reports which the program will 
be printing 
A series of diagnostic tables and cross-reference lists. 


New System 





‘What this amounts to,” he said, “is that we now have a 
tool to provide useful debugging information to a pro- 
grammer before he begins compiling and testing his 
program. This, in effect, will reduce the amount of 
valuable computer time used for program checkout. Of 
course, Autodiagrammer II will also prepare the final 
post-test program documentation, and will guarantee that 
during program maintenance, documentation will not 
become outdated.” 

The program is adaptable for use with Univac 9300 
systems, and BAL and Fortran languages are available as 
options. Deliveries, on a purchase basis, will begin June 1. 





For Sale 
















Aids Control 
Of Projects 


NEW YORK —A proprietary 
software package that will enable 
managers of medium sized data 
processing installations to im- 
prove day by day scheduling, 
planning, and control of person- 


Computerized Flowcharter 


Produces ASA standard flowcharts on 
8%" x 11” area of line printer page for 
convenient documentation. Neat, easy 
to read, easy to follow. Flowcharts 
assembly language, Fortran, or Cobol 
source decks for any computer. The 
flowcharter program itself runs on the 
CDC 160A or 8090 computer; would 
be glad to rewrite it to run on your 
computer. Samples free upon request. 


How To Answer Box Number Ads: 


All replies to CW box numbers 
that appear without an address 


should be sent to Computerworld, 
129 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 





If you have a 1401 System to 
be sold in the next 12 months 


Let Us Do It 


TLW Corp. Box 29763 
Atlanta, Ga. 30329 














Panels and Wires (Gold Contacts) 
For UNIVAC 1004. 


Call (412) 281-5100 
Extension 2487, 
or write to Box 2301. 










WANTED: 


NCR 315 -2 or -3 CRAM DECKS 
Contact at PH 304-343-9471 
Business Computer Service 
124 Court Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 25301 


Autocoder to 360 DOS-BAL 


Program converts 1401 Autocoder 
source statements into IBM 360 
DOS-BAL source statements. It is 
about 97% effective on typical 1401 
tape programs. 
Implemented for 360 with 32K or 
larger. Written in DOS-BAL. 
Price: Upon Request 
Contact: Karl A. Fugal 
1536 East 1220 North 
Logan, Utah 84321 


360 Payroll System 
- — 100% COBOL — 


Series of 23 programs which process 
hourly and salaried payrolls in a 
multi-company environment. Liberal 
deduction capabilities. Full labor 
distribution reporting. Complete file 
maintenance facilities. Excellent 
documentation. Runs on IBM 360 
with 32K and two 2311 Disk Drives. 
This system is now being used and has 
proven highly successful. Price: $5,000 
Contact: Business Information 
Systems, Inc. 

Times-Chronicle Building 
Jenkintown, Penna. 19046 


BTAM USERS! 


Simulator program called BTAM Sim- 
ulator allows user to De-Bug Sys- 
, tem/360 Teleprocessing applications 
without actual terminal hardware and 
to by-pass communications with exist- 
ing terminals — while checking out 
new applications. Developed by Pro- 
gramming Sciences Corporation/Int’l. 
Paper Company, Graphics Division, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Price: Upon Request 


Contact: Lee Rydell 
(212) 661-5540 















GENERAL LEDGER 


Special designed for service organiza- 
tions. Systems today is being used by 
banks’and service bureaus. Allows for 
easy audit, because of its scheduled 
checkpoints. 


IBM 360 32K and Honeywell 200 16K 

COBOL 

Contact: Systems Associates, Inc. 
356 Penn Street 

Reading, Pennsylvania 19602 






PAYROLL SYSTEM 


Series of programs which compute 
payroll on a modular basis. Han- 
dies multi-companies. Produces — 
checks — journal — distribution — 
deduction register — earnings re- 
cord — 941A — W2. Will handle 
most payrolls. Runs on [BM 360 — 
Mod 30 — 32K Disk — BAL — 
Price: $3000.00 


Contact — Thomas Tierney 
American Computer Leasing 
. 1 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(513) 621-6585 



































Writeto: K. Folkenflik 


480 Grove Street 
Rahway, New Jersey 07065 





CPA Computer Processing 
for Accountants 
Parameterized, report-generator type 
system for General Ledger write-up 
and statement preparation. High pro- 
fit application for banks and service 

bureaus. 


COBOL System 


Currently running on H200 & 360/30. 
Will convert for any system. 


$7500 purchase (lease & franchise 
available) 


Contact Mr. Floyd Stem 
Computer Resources Corporation 
Wilton, Conn. 












AUTOMATIC 
TESTING PROCEDURE 


Dataset Generator, Printer & Strip- 
per. Operate 98% clock meter ef- 
ficiency. Reduces test time by 
50%. Generate a file of any block- 
ing factor, record length, packing 
selected fields, entering binary or 
hexadecimal info. Eliminate need 
to write out JCL for each test. 
Many other advantages. Write or 
call for tech brochure. 


Time Sharing Services, Inc. 
247 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
(213) 272-1181 





Do you have 
a program 
for sale? 


Then sell it in 
Software For Sale 


List your program for 13,26, 
or 52 weeks at these low rates. 
1” only $10.00 per week 
2” only $20.00 per week 
3” only $25.00 per week 
4” only $30.00 per week 

Send COMPUTERWORLD 
your listing . . . we'll send you 
the customers. 





nel and machine time has been 
announced by Brandon Applied 
Systems, Inc. The package, the 
Resource Management Systems 
(RMS), consists of two subsys- 
tems: one for operations control, 
the other for project control. 

The RMS package is being devel- 
oped by Brandon, assisted by 
sponsor companies which are par- 
ticipating in the final design. The 
two subsystems will be released 
separately, with the first, for 
operations control (OCS), avail- 
able in the fall. 

According to Max Gray, vice 
president of professional services 
at Brandon, RMS is designed to 
permit data processing managers 
to tailor it to their varying needs 
and service commitments. He said 
RMS is designed so that it will not 
interfere with most existing num- 
bering and coding procedures. 


Requires 65K 


RMS is designed to be compiled 
and run on a minimum 65K IBM 
360/30, under DOS. The system 
is written in Cobol E, with certain 
routines in ALP where technical 
factors preclude Cobol. Equip- 
ment sgheduling can be done for 
any machine or combination of 
machines; each is considered as a 
work station, with qualitative and 
quantitative attributes. Multi- 
processing environments are 
treated as multiple work stations. 
Interface with 360 OS can be pro- 
vided for input data and sched- 
uling purposes. 

Gray said that extensive know- 
ledge of operations control and 
project control methods is not 
required of RMS users. ““Depend- 
ing on the previous experience of 
those using the system, and on 
the size of. the installations, train- 
ing will vary from a few manhours 
to several manweeks. The training 
is geared to acquaint users with 
the principles of resource control 
underlying the system and with 
their roles in implementing and 
successfully using it.” 

Brandon will provide full imple- 
mentation support, including 
training, to insure transition to 
the new system without disrupt- 
ing workflow, Gray said. RMS 
will be continually maintained by 
Brandon to meet changing needs 
and to introduce refinements, he 
added. 














404-633-2579 


TWO IBM 024 MOD 1 PUNCHES 


Immed. Delivery, T & M, $1100. 
For Both, F.O.B. NY 


George S. McLaughlin 
Associates, Inc. 
785 Springfield Avenue 
Summit, New Jersey 07961 
201-273-5464 


FOR SALE 


One IBM 1442, Model 2, Reader- 
Punch in new condition. 


Price: $10,000 


Reply to Box No. 2302, 


_ Computerworld. 


le en 
IBM KEY-PUNCH EQUIPMENT 
SELL NOW-DELIVER LATER 


DATRONIC RENTAL CORP. 
5210 Wesley Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 60656 
A/C 312 992-0760 


IBM 007 at $1300, 082 at $1500, 
402/523 at $3700, 403 at $3500, 
602 at $2000, 089 at $2900, 407 
at $950. Panels 50% off. 


105 Hinricher 
Willow Springs, Ill. 60480 
(312) 839-5 164 


FOR SALE 
IBM — PARTS — USED 
402-403 — SAVE 60% 
Guaranteed - Reconditioned — Parts 
Datronic Service Corp. 
5210 Wesley Terrace 
Chicago, Ill. 
992-0760 


TLW Buys & 
Selis Unit 
Record 
Equipment! 


Our Machines are 
Reconditioned 


WANTED FOR CASH: 


026, 047, 082, 083, 084, 088,519, 
552, 557, 548, 1401, 1440, 
360/20. 


L.A. Pearl 
136 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 679-6535 


407 -602A 


Both under I.B.M. Maintenance. 
407 has Counters through 8F. 24 
Co.-selectors, 20 Pilot selectors, 3 
Digit selectors, 10 Alteration 
switches plus remaining standard 
features. 602A has storage units 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and Ctrs. 1 through 6, 
Multiply and Divide. Remainder is 
Standard. 


Contact: R.G. Morrow 
Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3391 ? 
Tampa, Florida 33601 
(813) 253-6061 


and under IBM M/A 6-8 weeks 
delivery. 

Ask about our “recon-center 
consignment” 


Call or write: 


TLW L 
P.O. Box 29763 
Atlanta, Ga. 30329 

(404) 633-2579 


IBM 360 

“A LARGE MIDTOWN FIRM 
WITH AN ESTABLISHED EDP 
DEPARTMENT OFFERS 1 OR 2 
SHIFTS OF COMPUTER TIME. 
THE MACHINE IS THE NEW IBM 
360/25, LARGE, CORE, TAPE, 
AND DISK. SOFTWARE CAPA- 
BILITY INCLUDES AUTO- 
CODER, ASSEMBLER, RPG, 
COBOL, FORTRAN, PL-i. FULL 
1401-1440-1460 COMPATIBIL- 
ITY. IMMACULATE CONDI- 
TIONS, GOOD ACCESS, AMPLE 
SPACE. CALL SYSTEMS GROUP 
687-1985.” 


Keypunch services for large or 
small volume. Recurring and | 
time assignments. 


Reasonable rates 


Service accurate & dependable 
Open 7 days, 24 hrs. per day 


NYC location 
Call G. Ormond 
(212) 658-4328 
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CSC-WU May Merge; 
UCC Drops Tender Bid 


(Continued from Page 1) 


utility network, including the possibility of organizing a subsidiary 
that would be a common carrier. 

CSC provides computer and communications systems design, com- 
puter programming, and related services to industrial, scientific, and 
governmental organizations. 

WU has devoted an increasing amount of its energy in recent years to 
the development and expansion of computer-controlled leased com- 
munications systems. This activity and related services produced more 
than $109 million of WU’s $336 million revenues in 1967, Jones said. 

“Complementing these services is Western Union’s Telex service, 
which now has some 25,000 subscribers. Telex is now contributing 
more than $38 million of revenues annually,” Jones said. 

Founded in Los Angeles in 1959, CSC employs more than 3000 
persons. The company has facilities in 22 cities throughout the United 
States and in six foreign countries. 
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New Registrations 





ADVANCE CIRCUITS, INC., 14901 Minnetonka Industrial Rd., 
Hopkins, Minn., manufacturer of printed circuit boards, filed to 
register some 135,000 (“‘Reg.A’’?) common. Proceeds from the 
offering, at $1.70 per share, will be used for debt repayment and 
equipment acquisition. The underwriter is Peter Peterson, Minnesota 
Federal Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MAXSON ELECTRONICS CORP., Sunrise Highway, Great River, 
N.Y., a manufacturer who also provides computer services, filed to 
register some 200,000 common. Proceeds from the offering, with the 
price to be set by amendment — maximum $42 — will be used for debt 
repayment. The underwriter is Bear, Stearns & Co., 1 Wall St., New 
York. 





RANDOLPH COMPUTER CORP., 200 Park Ave., New York, which 
leases IBM 360 computers and offers data processing services, filed to 
register some 400,000 common, 30,000 of which are to be offered by 
selling stockholders. Proceeds from the offering, with the price to be 
set by amendment — maximum $64 — will be used for equipment 
acquisition and will provide working capital. The underwriter, 
Wertheim & Co., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, expects a June 
10-14 offering date. 


RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENTS CORP., 200 Sylvania Ave., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., a supplier of automated educational materials, filed 
to register some 241,818 common, 59,533 of which are to be offered 
by selling stockholders. Proceeds from the offering, with the price to 
be set by amendment, will be used for debt repayment and expansion. 
The underwriters are Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 25 Broad St., and 
Allen & Co., Inc., 30 Broad St., both of New York. 








TELECREDIT, INC., 1930 Century Park W., Los Angeles, operator 
of a computerized check verification systgm, filed to register some 
157,025 common, 57,025 of which are to be offered by selling 
stockholders. Proceeds from the offering, with the price to be set by 
amendment — maximum $17.50 — will furnish working capital and 
will be used for other corporate purposes. The underwriter, Laird, Inc., 
61 Broadway, New York, expects a mid-June offering date. 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS FOR SALE 


7080 160K system available for delivery Oct. 1968. 

7074 10K system with 7 729 VI tape drives available Nov. 1, 1968. 

7070 10K — immediate delivery at fraction of original cost. 

1410 40K systems — three systems available, some with tapes and/or 
1402, 1403 II. 

1401 12K, 1402, 1403 II, 4 29° V’s for Oct. 
1403 has upper and lower case printing. 

Other systems available: 7094, 1460, 1620, RCA 501, GE-225, 1004. 


We will be happy to supply detailed specifications and prices with- 
out obligation. Free Equipment Bulletin and brochure on IPS’ 
services on request. 


PS. 


INFORMATION PROCESSING SYSTEMS, INC. 


200 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK N.Y. 10019 (212) CIRCLE 6.2267 


1968 delivery. 
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GREAT NECK, N.Y. — Leasco 
Data Processing Equipment Corp. 
has bought 138,000 shares, or 
about 3% of the outstanding 
stock of Reliance Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The purchase was made for 
about $4.6 million sometime 
before April 3, according to the 
company, and Leasco reports it 
has purchased no further shares 
since. 

A 404,500 block of Reliance 
stock recently was handled on the 
trading floor by the brokerage 
firm of Carter, Berlind & Weill. 
The firm would not divulge the 
name of the client or clients who 
bought this close to 10% share of 
the insurance company. 

Indications are that a company 
other than Leasco, possibly 
another computer leasing firm, 
was involved in the transaction. 
Following the block trade, Re- 
liance’s chairman and chief exe- 
cutive officer, A. Addison 
Roberts, declined to disclose the 
name of the firm he thought was 


Stock Trades At 
4X First Price 


NEW YORK -— Traders bid as 
much as four times the $7.50 
offering price during the first day 
of trading for Advanced Com- 
puter Techniques Corp. The 
240,000 common shares offered 
were promptly sold. According 
to some over-the-counter dealers, 
a high bid of $30 was reached. 
Later in the day the stock eased 
to $20 bid and $22 asked. 

The company, based in New 
York, develops software and 
functions as a management con- 
sultant. In the fiscal year ended 
March 31 the company earned 
$93,008 on sales of $1.7 million. 

Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan 
Securities managed the under- 
writing for this new issue. 


Nonprofit SDC 
Denies It Plans 
To Seek Profits. 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. — Sys- 
tem Development Corp., a non- 
profit research and development 
organization which specializes in 
the design and development of 
computer based command con- 
trol and information systems for 
military, governmental, 
scientific, and educational appli- 
cations, has denied rumors it 
plans to change its status to a 
profit oriented corporation. 

A company spokesman did say, 
however, that the board of 
trustees, headed by Arnold O. 
Beckman, chairman of Beckman 
Instruments, “has on_ several 
occasions over the past few years 
given consideration” to such a 
change. The statement con- 
cluded, “there aren’t any plans to 
announce a change in System 
this 





; Development’s status at 
time.” 

SDC contract volume is ex- 
pected to total about $52 million 
| for the year ended June 30. Fees 
earned from its contracts are now 
used principally to support the 
organization’s advanced research 
and development programs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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involved but did comment that 
“there seems to be a battle 
shaping up.” 

According to Saul Steinberg, 
Leasco chairman, a decision on 
whether to further add to or 
reduce his company’s interest in 
Reliance won’t be made until 
after a proposed offering of 
Leasco common stock and war- 
rants now before the SEC is acted 
upon. Any comments made by 
Lezsco in the interim might be 


Leasco Acquires 3% 
Of Reliance Ins. Co. 


construed by the SEC as tending 
to influence the price of the 
stock. The company did admit, 
however, that it “has been study- 
ing companies in the fire and 
casualty insurance field.” 

Both stocks set new highs dur- 
ing the week, and Leasco gained 
16 points on Wednesday and 12 
on Thursday. Reliance’s stock led 
the most active list on the Ameri- 
can Exchange Tuesday, and trad- 
ing in it was active all week long. 





Data Products, Mohawk, 


Dearborn Earnings Up 


HERKIMER, N.Y. — Mohawk 
Data Sciences has recorded size- 
able increases in revenues and 
profits during the latest quarter 
ended April 30. 

Revenues jumped 111%, to 
$14,945,000 in 1968 from 
$7,070,000 in the 1967 quarter. 

Net income rose 150%, to 
$1,275,000 from $510,000 and 
earnings per share increased to 
$.51 from $.22. 

Nine-month revenues of 
$33,345,000 and net income of 
$3,060,000 were also reported 
for the company’s domestic 
operations. However, comparable 
figures for the 1967 period were 
not given because of the discon- 
tinuance by Anelex (which 
merged into MDS in October 
1967) during-its quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1966 of certain of its 
operations at a substantial loss 
and the consequent change in the 
character of its business. 

WASHINGTON — Computer 
Leasing Co. has announced more 
than doubled earnings for the 
first quarter of 1968 over 1967. 

Net income for the period 
ended March 31, 1968 amounted 
to $395,000, or $.12 per share, 
after taxes including the antici- 
pated 10% surtax. For the com- 
parable period last year CLC re- 
ported net income of $135,951, 
or $.05 per share. 

The 190% jump in net earnings 
was surpassed by a 268% increase 
in revenues, which rose from 
$587,435 in the 1967 period to 
$2,163,000 for the latest three 
months. 

A merger agreement between 
CLC and Standard Computers, 
Inc. is pending subject to the 


To Write Off $1.8M 





approval of stockholders of both 
companics in late June. 

CULVER CITY, Calif. — Data 
Products Inc., a manufacturer of 


peripheral equipment and a 
supplier of software, has an- 
nounced record sales, earnings, 
and backlog for their fiscal year 
ended March 30, 1968. | 

Erwin Tomash, president, re- 
ports sales have increased 60%, 
from $14,512,529 to 
$23,070,105 and net income 
amounted to $968,885 for the 
latest fiscal year, vs. a net loss of 
$25,470 last year. 

Orders réteivéd during the yéar 
totaling $24,879,000 resulted in 
a year-end backlog of 
$16,329,000. 

CHICAGO — Sharp increases in 
revenues and income have been 
reported by Arthur Weiss, presi- 
dent of Dearborn Computer 
Corp., for the second quarter 
ended April 30. 

Revenues for the computer 
leasing company rose 85% over 


first quarter figures, to 
$1,232,000 from $665,000. 
Earnings increased 60%, to 


$161,000 from $101,000 report- 
ed for the three months ended 
Jan. 31. 

As of April 30, Dearborn had 
$26,026,000 worth of equipment 
out on lease compared with 
$16,180,000 as of last Jan. 31. 

The company began operations 
in June 1967, and went public 
Dec. 19, 1967. 





MAI to Report $350,000 Profit 


NEW YORK — Management Assistance Inc. had an operating profit 
of more than $350,000 for the six months ending March 31, it was 
learned when the company stated that it had delayed general 
publication of the figures until July 8. 

However, owing to the scheduled writing off of some $1.8 million in 
deferred costs during the period (as explained in the 1967 annual 
report) the figures will show an apparent loss of nearly $1.5 million. 

The reason for the present situation is because of the decision last 
July to stop deferring lease acquisition, foreign development, and 
other costs and to write off the already accrued deferred costs in a two 
year period ending this September. As a result, current figures reflect 
the costs of all current operations and of those which had previously 
been deferred. 

The delaying of the six-month report is apparently because of the 
need to update a registration statement for the 75,000 common shares 
which would be issuable if a block of preferred shares were convertegs: 
to common. Such updating is required whenever the stockholder 
requests it. 
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Computer Stocks Trading Index 
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Index Up Again; 
Fabri-Tek +31%; 
CN Falls 26% 


CW’s Computer Stock Composite Index gained 1.80% last week as 
the Dow Jones industrial average continued to decline, losing 0.45% to 
stand at 895 on Friday’s close. Gainers outnumbered losers among 
compuier stocks, 47 to 31, with three remaining even. 

Systems Engineering Labs gained 13% to lead the stocks of computer 
manufacturers. Both NCR and SDS moved up 6% during the week, 
while Collins Radio lost 6% to 73-5/8. Scientific Controls which had 
gained 40% in the previous week, was off 2% to 58 last week. 

Several stocks in the Peripherals and Subsystems sector made 
substantial gains although the sector index was off slightly. Fabri-Tek 
led all computer stocks with a 31% gain, on rumors that Honeywell is 
interested in acquiring the company. Alphanumeric posted another 
substantial gain. The stock jumped 24% to 62 and stands 195% above 
the March 1 base price. Addressograph-Multigraph gained 20% to 
81-5/8, following reports of a 47% rise in net income for the third 
quarter. Other gainers in the sector included Gerber Scientific, up 18% 
to 59; Photon, up 13% to 113-1/2; Potter Instrument, up 12% to 
31-1/4; and Sanders, up 10% to 52-3/8. The largest loss in the sector 
was suffered by Digitronics, which was off 8% to 23. 

Losers outnumbered gainers in the Supplies and Accessories sector as 
one stock, UARCO, set a new 1968 low. Wallace Business Forms was 
off 6% to 29; Adams-Millis lost 5% to 25-3/4; and UARCO lost 4% to 
32-1/4, or 14% below the March | base price. Barry Wright gained 10% 
to 36 during the week, and Memorex moved up 9% to 72. 

The stocks of the two companies in the Software and EDP Services 
sector which have been involved in attempts to acquire part or all of 
Western Union (see story on page 1) gained ground last week. 
Computer Sciences led the sector with a 15% gain to 59-5/8 while 
University Computing rose 7% to 108 during the week. Other gainers 
included Applied Data Research, up 12% to 27; Digitek, up 8% to 
16-1/4; and Brandon Applied Systems, up 7% to 19-3/4. Computer 
Network (CN) dropped 26% to lead the losers among computer stocks. 
But the stock, at 43, is still 43% above the March | base price. 
Computer Usage, one of the two below-base price stocks in the sector, 
lost 5% to 35-1/2. The other below-base price stock, TBS Computing 
Centers, gained 6% to 14. TBS still stands 32% below its March level. 

DPA, Inc. with a gain of 20% to 17-1/4, led the Leasing sector. 
Leasco, involved in merger rumors with Reliance Insurance, gained 
16% to 165. Dearborn Computer, third largest loser in the sector 
during the previous week, made the third largest gain last week. 

rborn was up 7% to 32. Management Assistance lost 9% to 10-7/8, 
its March 1 base price. 
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COMPUTER STOCKS: TRADING SUMMARY 


Week Ending May 17, 1968 





























BASE PRICE CLOSING COMPUTER SYSTEMS WEEK NET WEEK % % CHANGE 
EXCHANGE 3-168 1968 RANGE PRICE CHANGE CHANGE FROM BASE 
NYSE 163 3/8 220-157 199 1/4 Burroughs -1 Ife — 0.62 + 21.95 
NYSE 67 3/4 101— 65 73 5/8 Collis Radio -5 1/8 — 651 + 8.67 
NYSE 101 1/2 160— 95 144 1/4 Control Data +3 + 2.12 + 4211 
AMSE 102 160— 95 134 Digital Equipment -1 3/4 - 129 + 31.37 
NYSE 87 1/4 100-— 84 88 1/4 General Electric —2 5/8 — 289 + 115 
NYSE 60 8s— 59 84 1/4 Hewlett-Packard + 38 + 82g 
NYSE 93 1/8 136— 89 126 1/2 ; +3 1/2 + 2 32 ee 
NYSE $77 701-S60 653 rE ‘ / +3 + 046 + % 
NYSE 103 7/8 M41- 99 136 ‘Cash Regitter +7 1p et a! 
NYSE 78 1/4 5S— 45 30 1/4 RCA ° - RS e's ih FR 
NYSE 46 7/8 106— 73 98 7/8 Raytheon +3 7/8 + 4.08 + 26.36 
oTc 22: 1/2 59— 20 58 Scientific Controls Corp. -1 - 1.70 +157.78 
NYSE 118 1/8 172-108 150 1/2 Scientific Data +8 1/2 + 5.98 + 27.40 
NYSE 45 63— 42 53 3/8 Sperry Rand + 3/8 + 071 + 23.06 
oTc 22 1/2 33— 20 31 3/4 Systems Engineering Labs. +3 3/4 + 13.39 + 41.11 
BASE PRICE CLOSING PERIPHERALS & SUBSYSTEMS WEEK NET WEEK % % CHANGE 
EXCHANGE 3-168 1968 RANGE PRICE E CHANGE FROM BASE 
$8 3/8 85- $2 81 5/8 Addressograph-Multigraph —T De OU F198 
oTc 21 62- 45 62 Alphanutneric +12 + 24.00 +195.23 
NYSE 29 37— 26 30 Ampex = 2.83 + 345 
orc 17 1/4 27— 16 21 1/4 Bolt Beranek & Newman, Inc. + 11/2 + 7.59 + 17.39 
AMSE 13 1/2 19— 12 1s Bunker-Ramo —— -- + ILU 
AMSE 32 1/8 47— 27 41 1/4 * Calcomp + 27/8 + 749 4 2805 
ore 15 1/4 2+ 13 18 7/8 ¢ Data Products + m + 272 + 23.77 
ore 19 1/4 2- 16 23 * Digitronics o.3 — 8.00 + 19.48 
ore 39 $7— 33 46 * Electronic a - 12 — 108 + 1795 
orc 10 1% 9 18 1/8 4 PabriTek + 41/4 + 3063 + 81.25 
oTC 34 59- 28 59 Gerber Scientific +9 + 18.00 + 73.52 
AMSE 16 7/8 45— 14 41 1/2 Milgo Electronics - 1 — 235 +145.92 
AMSE 115 1/8 195—108 181 3/4 * Mohawk Data Sciences - tif — 082 + 57.87 
orc 74 136— 71 118 * Optical Scanning Corp. - 1 — 0.84 + 59.45 
oTc 72 114 64 113 1/2 Photon +13 + 12.93 + 57.64 
AMSE 25 5/8 38— 20 31 1/4 Potter Instrument + 31/4 + 11.61 + 21.95 
otc 40 1/4 92— 38 88 + 1p + OS7 + 18.63 
AMSE 16 29-14 2% 1/8 - 0.48 + 63.28 
NYSE 46 1/8 66— 42 52 3/8 + 10.26 + 1355 
ore 40 1/2 $i— 35 46 ae +, 13.58 
NYSE 242 1/4 304—229 286 3/4 + 3.29 + 18.36 
BASE PRICE CLOSING WEEK % % CHANGE 
EXCHANGE 3-168 1968 RANGE PRICE CHANGE FROM BASE 
a 
oTC 48 1/2 64— 41 56 + 467 + 15.46 
NYSE 20 He 32-19 25 3/4 Adams-Millis — 551 + 25.61 
oTc 13 5/8 17— 13 14 3/4 * Baltimore Business Forms — 167 + 8.25 
AMSE 27 36— 22 36 + 10.34 + 33.33 
oTc 27 1/4 33— 26 32 1/2 ‘ 
NYSE 84 18 108-— 81 107 3/4 
orc $8 4 #9 n2 
TOR 27/4 32-25 30 3/4 
NYSE $7 4 10-47 0 
ore 31 1/4 37— 30 37 1/2 
oTc 34 1/2 35— 25 27 1/2 
NYSE 37 3/4 44- 32 32 1/4 
AMSE 14 1/4 22-13 17 3/4 
otc 25 3/4 36— 24 2 
i 
BASE’PRICE CLOSING 
EXCHANGE 3-168 1968 RANGE PRICE 
ore 17 21— 14 27 ¢ Applied Data Research 
oTc 15 1/2 24— 15 18 1/2 ¢ Aries 
= 47 66— 42 5S 3/4 Automatic Data Processing 
9 2- 6 19 3/4 Brandon Applied Systems 
AMSE 22 7/8 43— 21 26 3/4 
ore 0 @- 4 8 
AMSE #0 63— 32 59 S/8 
orc 9 @- 37 38 1/2 
ore 36 1/2 58— 36 $$ 3/4 
ore 12 1/2 2 9 16 1/4 Digitek 
NES ae 58 52— 26 41 1/8 Electronic Computer Prog. Inst. 
ore 3 60— 32 58 Informatics 
oTc 11 1/2 ge 6 23 
AMSE 31 43— 28 39 3/4 
orc 9 1s— 8 11 1/4 Systems 
OTC 20 1/2 2-13 14 TBS Computing Centers, Inc. 
orc 63 i1— 57 108 University Computing 
BASE PRICE CLOSING 
EXCHANGE 3-168 1968 RANGE PRICE 
Ce 
OTC 19 1/4 25— 18 25 1/2 
AMSE 25 1/8 3S— 21 31 1/8 
oTc 12 1/4 19- 11 13 
AMSE 106 5/8 184— 94 121 3/4 Data Proc. Financial & General 
OTC 12 1/2 17- 11 11 5/8 Datronic Rental 
otc 20 35— 18 32 
ore 13 1/4 17- 12 17 1/4 
AMSE 28 3/4 43— 27 37 
AMSE oR I71-. 90 165 
AMSE 45 7/8 94 41 73 1/4 
oTc 10 1/2 16— 7 8 3/4 
orc 10 7/8 16— 10 10 7/8 
AMSE 41 5/8 53— 25 41 1/2 National Equip. Rent. 
AMSE 38 64— 35 $2 1/8 Randolph Computer Corp. 
AMSE 10 7/8 18— 10 17 5/8 U.S. Leasing 








* Companies included in Computerworld’s stock trading index for each sector. 


Wall Street’s View 


Buying Honeywell on Dips Suggested 


COMPUTER SCIENCES -— Philips, Appel & Wal- 
den recommends “staying loose,” pending the 
outcome of recent “‘huge volume” trading. 





CONTROL DATA — Bache & Co.’s chartist notes 
that CDC violated a short term support level by 
closing below 148. However, considering the under- 
lying support in the 136-140 zone, Bache recom- 
mends that positions be maintained. Philips, Appel 
& Walden, on the other hand, suggests selling short. 





DATA PROCESSING FINANCIAL & 
GENERAL — Philips, Appel & Walden suggests 
purchases be made at current levels, with a pro- 


tective stop placed at 11 5-7/8, and sees an objective 
to 155-160. 





HONEYWELL — Bache & Co. notes that consi- 
derable support for the stock lies in the 115-120 


range, and suggests adding to positions, preferably 
on dips below 120. 





SCIENTIFIC DATA SYSTEMS — Reynolds & 
Co.’s chartist thinks that sharp near term setbacks 
have probably shaken out some traders. However, 
he does not believe the SDS formation has reached a 
“top” at this time. A longer term upswing is 
foreseen after this short interlude. 
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‘The Name of the Game Is People’ 


The following speech on per- 
sonnel development by Theodore 
K. Keith was made at the recent 
National Automation Conference 
held by the American Bankers 
Association. Because it was made 
to a limited audience but deals 
with a problem that affects all of 
us, COMPUTER WORLD thought 
it deserved a larger audience. 
Keith, senior vice president of the 
First Union National Bank, Char- 
lotte, N.C., points out that the 
name of the game is not “‘hard- 
ware” or “software” but “‘peo- 
ipa 

The name of this morning’s ses- 


sion is “Personnel Development.” 
In reviewing the direction I 
wished my remarks to take, I was 
impressed that of 36 sessions 
being conducted here in Miami 
Beach, there is only one oriented 
toward the most serious imple- 
mentation problem that we have 
in data processing today; namely, 
people. We have sessions on CIF, 
PIP, hardware, software, opera- 
tions research, market research, 
and systems design, but only one 
session involved with people and 
management. Let’s look at it 
another way. This morning we are 
one of eight concurrent sessions. 


If we had 1/8 of the conference in 
attendance, we would have about 
200 people present this morning. 
The small number of people ac- 
tually in attendance indicates 
how strong is the technical orien- 
tation of our data processing and 
operations management. Unfor- 
tunately, you folks who are here 
are the wrong people for me to be 
addressing. You are interested 
and concerned enough about this 
subject to be at this session, in- 
stead of at one of the other seven. 
I really wish that our presenta- 
tions this morning could be made 
to the rest of the conference. 


That is the audience we need to 
reach. 

In data processing, more than 
ever before, the name of the game 
is “‘people.” In installing complex 
third generation equipment using 
random access storage and com- 
munications devices, and in build- 
ing complicated integrated sys- 
tems, we face a need for more 
sophisticated, knowledgeable, 
productive people than ever be- 
fore. This extends from the 
banks’ need for quantitatively 
oriented top management, 
through our operations manage- 
ment, systems men, program- 








SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 


360 


Expansion of our data processing system and con- 
tinued company growth have created a new position 
for a Systems Analyst-Programmer. 

‘This position calls for creative systems and pro- 
gramming work in our integrated management 
reporting and control systems, which includes data 
collection equipment and a 360-30 “on-line” sys- 
tem. 

Excellent starting salary and a full range of company 
paid benefits including profit sharing. 

College degree and successful systems and program- 
ming experience required. 


Send resume in confidence to: 


PA/22/01 Computerworld 
60 Austin Street 
Newton, Mass. 02160 


PANDUIT CORP. 


TINLEY PARK ILLINOIS 


SYSTEMS ANALYST for 
COMPUTER-BASED 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


We have a truly challenging position for you if your background and 
experience have prepared you to meet our needs: 


° 1. You have sufficient experience in the methodology 
of systems analysis and design to lead a total sy stems 
design effort to develop the use of the computer in 
the handling of scientific information. 





2. Your role as a systems analyst has developed out of 
solid experience as a computer programmer. 


3. You know you are ready to undertake admini- 


strative responsibilities. 
4. , 

You understand the problems of systems imple- 
5 mentation. 


Preferably you have had 360 experience. 


6. You have at least a bachelor’s degree. 

We offer to such a person the advantages of a small, but growing, 
environment where you will praticipate in all phases of project 
planning and development and share in the benefits of our growth as 
we expand our activity in the field of processing scientific infor- 
mation. We have already established a reputation as a leader in the 
field of computer-assisted typewetting. 

If interested, send resume to or telephone: J.H. Kuney, 1155 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 207-737-3337, ext. 
386. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 








AIRLINE 
SENIOR 


SYSTEMS 
ANALYSTS 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES is seeking two qualified persons with 
extensive systems and programming experience. These individuals will 
be part of the reservations planning department and will be 
responsible for the development and implementation of new com- 
puter oriented methods of operation. The individuals selected will act 
as liaisons between the reservations department and our corporate 
data services department. They will work on our IBM PARS systems at 
the overall system design level. Candidates should have had a 
minimum ‘of,'3 years actual programming and detail system design 
experience with medium to large scale computers. Applicants must 
have 2 years airline experience preferably in reservation and/or 
ticketing. A college degree and the desire to advance into line 
management are essential. 


Send resume in confidence to: 
PA/23/03 Computerworld 
60 Austin Street 
Newton, Mass. 02160 


NOATHEAST 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





Programmers 
COBOL 


Experienced in business applications programming in disc/ 
tape, third generation environment. Real-time or telepro- 
cessing ex perience valuable. Degree not required. 


FORTRAN 


Experienced in FORTRAN programming for scientific 
applications. Degree in Mathematics or Science. Statistical 
design of experiments and/or analog experience desirable. 


Positions are in a newly organized in-house computer utility 
serving Administration, Medical Services and Research. 
Starting from essentially manual systems, we will go on with 
third generation hardware and the appropriate systems. No 
tab—no emulation—no program conversion. Salaries are 
competitive, opportunities unusual. Send a resume with 
configuration experience, programming responsibilities, and 
salary history to: 
PA/21/01, Computerworld 
60 Austin St., Newton, Mass. 02160 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL 


Philadelphia 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 





mers, cOmputer operators, and 
even keypunch operators. 
Examine the number of banks 
who have changed their top data 
processing management in the 
last several years. Consider the 
constant flow of “experienced” 
people from one company to ano- 
ther. Read the want ads in the 
American Banker and your local 
paper, and listen to the problems 
discussed in the corridors here at 
the Automation Conference. In 
general, the problem as stated is, 
“How do I find enough of the 
right kind of experienced people 
to do the job I need to have 
done?” 

I would like to restate the prob- 
lem. I just made a visit to one of 
the major New York banks where 
there are 400 systems men on one 
floor, I talked recently with a 
California bank of much smaller 
size who had 90 programmers. I 
think of IBM’s thousands of 
talented people working on soft- 
ware and applications and exam- 
ine, in this light, the progress we 
are all making. I would like to 
state the problem as being one of 
how we develop, motivate, and 
retain our able people. This is 
much more vital than finding 
men, since my experience is that, 
if your environment is right, ca- 
pable people will come and find 
you. 


The Key Is Motivation 


The key is motivation. If we are 
successful in motivating our 
people, they will develop them- 
selves and they will stay with us 
to an extent not thought possible 
today. In addition, as I have just 
mentioned, the word gets around 
and other good people come seek- 
ing out your bank because it is the 
kind of place they want to work. 
To a large extent, motivation is 
the most written about, most 
vital, and least understood aspect 
of the management of people. I 
would like to call your attention 
to several sources of information 
in this regard. Two books are 
particularly significant: Batten’s 
‘*Tough-Minded Management” 
and McGregor’s “The Human 
Side of Enterprise.” Each of these 
has been around a while, and 
perhaps you have already di- 
gested their material. More re- 
cent, however, is an article in the 
January-February, 1968, issue of 
Harvard Business Review, by 
Hertzberg, entitled “One More 
Time — How Do You Motivate 
Employees?”’ Hertzberg points 
out that much management phi- 
losophy is based upon what he 
calls the “KITA Approach.” The 
letters stand for “Kick In The 
Posterior” or the “‘tell ‘em what 
to do” approach. He refers to 
dictatorial management as “‘nega- 
tive KITA.” He points out that a 
bribery approach is still KITA, 
calling it “positive KITA.” He 
classifies shorter work hours, spi- 
raling wages, fringe benefits, and 
participative communications as 
being policies of this sort. How- 
ever positive this KITA is, he 
states emphatically that it is not 
motivation. He makes the com- 
parison to seduction as opposed 
to rape and comments that, in a 
way, seduction is worse than 
rape, since the man is party to his 
own downfall. These so-called 
techniques of motivation miss the 
point of getting people to want to 
contribute, and to acquire a sens@ 

(Continued on page 15) 
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‘Motivation Is the Key’ 
To Retaining Personnel 


(Continued from page 14) 
of involvement and a burning en- 
thusiasm that provides real job 
satisfaction. 

A recent study among seventeen 
hundred people was made to de- 
termine factors producing satis- 
faction versus dissatisfaction in a 
position. Rather surprisingly, dis- 
satisfaction is found not to be the 
opposite of satisfaction. The fac- 
tors providing job satisfaction in 
order of importance came out as 
follows: 

1. Achievement 

2. Recognition 

3. The work itself 

4. Responsibility 

5. Advancement 

6. Growth 

Significantly, the absence of 
satisfiers does not necessarily pro- 
duce significant dissatisfaction: 
The items producing dissatisfac- 
tion in order of importance were 
as follows: 

1. Company policy and 
administration 
Supervision 

. Relationship with supervisor 
Working conditions 
Salary 

. Relationship with peers 
. Personal life 

. Relationship with 
subordinates 

. Status 

. Security 

And as I have mentioned a 
moment ago, absence of these 
factors reduced dissatisfaction 
but did not produce satisfaction. 
Notice that salary, status, se- 
curity, working conditions, and 
personal life were only things 
where dissatisfaction can be re- 
moved but not where satisfaction 
can be gained. Most of our bank 
personnel policies have been 
based around removing dissatis- 
fiers, not in creating satisfiers. It 
is significant also that salary, sta- 
tus, and security are not even 
major elements of dissatisfaction. 


Job Satisfaction 
To motivate people we need to 


SO0 MAIDANMAWHN 
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qualify you for a 


programmer 


If You Have Honeywell 200 or 
Comparable Exper. and Are 
Familiar with Coboland RPG 


2 years experience as a programmer will 


Send resume in confidence to: 


PA/22/02 Computerworld 
60 Austin Street 
Newton, Mass. 02160 


SKIL CORPORATION 


Chicagg 


produce job satisfaction in the 
true sense. Mr. Hertzberg refers to 
this technique as “job enrich- 
ment.’’ How can we, in fact, pro- 
duce ‘job enrichment?” There 
are many ways tha come to mind, 
and I am sure you can add many 
more to the ones which I will 
mention. We should add respon- 
sibility and additional functions 
to challenge the capacity of every 
man on an individual basis. We 
should give him more respon- 
sibility, perhaps before we con- 
sider he is ready for it. We should 
make craftsmen, not specialists, 
allowing a man to follow the job 
through.,We should encourage de- 
cision making at the lowest level 
practical. We should promote a 
man when he is ready for promo- 
tion, not when an opening exists, 
encouraging promotion paths to 
other areas of the bank. We 
should attempt to have our junior 
men involved with management 
and have them visit and com- 
municate with other departments 
to improve the feeling of work 
importance. We should assign spe- 
cial project work, if we feel a man 
has the capability to contribute 
extra effort. We should design 
and communicate the kind of dra- 
matic, far-reaching program that 
creates pride of achievement at all 
levels. And lastly, we should 
recognize performance in as 
many waysas possible. 

In summary then, I would like 
to borrow from Mr. Hertz- 
berg: If you have someone on a 
job, use all his ability. If you can’t 
use him completely on the job, 
get rid of him, either via automa- 
tion or by selecting someone with 
less ability. If you can’t use him 
properly and you can’t get rid of 
him, you are sure to have a moti- 
vation problem. If we spent only 
a percentage of the efforts di- 
rected toward equipment re- 
search and evaluation, systems 
design, software studies and the 
like on motivation, our third 
generation efforts would move 
ahead by leaps and bounds. 








TOP SALARY 


and benefit program including 
PROFIT SHARING 
YEARLY BONUS PLAN 


















Programmers @ Analysts 
eSystems Programmers 


1.) Have you designed, developed and/or produced large scale 
computer applications? 

2.) As a Systems Programmer do you have a minimum of 4 years’ 
computer experience with at least 1-2 years in operating systems? Asa 
Programmer do you have experience in Assembler &/or COBOL 
languages? 

3.) Have you worked with IBM 360 equipment — models 65, 50 or 40 
or the equivalents? 

4.) Are you seeking a better opportunity with rapidly expanding EDP 
operation in an installation which is one of the most sophisticated on . 
the East Coast? : 


SSCS SESEHEEEEE 
SSCS SESESEE EES ESEEEES 


If your answers to these questions are “yes’’, we invite you to send 
your resume and salary requirements, in confidence to: 


PA/21/02 Computerworld, 60 Austin St., Newton, Mass. 02160 : 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





NEED PEOPLE? 


(and who doesn’t these days?) 


UNTIL THE TURNOVER PROBLEM IS 
SOLVED COMPUTERWORLD WILL BE 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE RECRUITING 
MEDIUM IN THE COMPUTER FIELD. 


The problems of turnover and job hopping in the 
computer field will probably be with us for some 
time to come. Openings must be filled, and the work 
must be done in spite of this problem. COMPUTER- 
WORLD will help you find the men and women best 
suited for the work that there is to be done. 


The Career Pages of 
COMPUTERWORLD Get Results. 


POSITION ANNOUNCEMENTS ADVERTISING RATES 


Per single column inch (1 15/16 in. wide) 


SEC EGNOS, oad oho bd ds bass SRN oes $12.60 
OE E80. cc thkes ceaes ede aeea ees $13.30 
Se I 6, oe ddd bleccevidsd ds 6a tenes $14.00 


Copy can be accepted until Friday at 4 p.m. for insertion in following 


week’s issue. 
Send copy and instructions to: 
Position Announcements Manager 
COMPUTERWORLD 
60 Austin Street 
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New BR 2204 Terminal 
Has Detached Keyboard 


The new BR 2204 I/O terminal 
has a cathode ray tube display 
screen with a detached keyboard 
and operates at speeds up to 2400 
bits per second over data phone 
circuits with any computer that 
has real-time capability. The 12” 
CRT screen can display up to 960 


(ite ty 


characters. An entry marker can 
be positioned at any point for 
tabulation, deletion, or insertion 
of characters or lines by use of the 
standard alphanumeric type- 
writer keyboard and an optional 
10-key numeric block. Monthly 
rental, including maintenance of 


Bunker-Ramo’s new data entry and retrieval device designed for 
single station use. The unit can display 960 characters. 


Cummins-Chicago’s Scanak 216 provides optical scanning of four 
machine languages on the same document during a single pass. 


EPSCO’s Edityper 200 Automatic Typewriter System includes 
editing capabilities and a single or dual punch and reader. 


the basic unit, is $190. The device 
can be equipped with a printer to 
produce hard copy output. 
Bunker-Ramo Corp., Business 
and Industry Division, 445 Fair- 
field Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Graphics Terminal 


A new graphics terminal ac- 
commodates up to four remote 
display scope stations. The 
AGT/10 displays more than 4500 
lines at 40 frames/second and 
resolution is better than 100 lines 
per inch. Features include con- 
tinuous image translation and 
image scaling, programmatic con- 
trol of alphanumeric font and 
size, a 30-bit internal processor 
with 4k of core memory, teletype 
1/0, and five priority interrupt 
channels. Software includes a 
resident monitor, Fortran com- 
piler for systems with at least 8k, 
macro assembler, utility and ser- 
vice routines, graphics operators, 
and a display editor. Price is 
$60,000. Remote stations cost 
less than $25,000. Adage, Inc., 
1079 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02215. 


Optical Scanner 


A new optical scanner is a com- 
bination of a mark reader, a bar 
code reader, and a perforated 
character reader with the capa- 
bility of reading a five-level code 
that can be produced by any 
computer line printer. Any exist- 
ing program can be patched to 
print the essential transaction in- 
formation in the five-level code at 
the same time that the informa- 
tion is being printed visually. The 
Scanak 216 system is capable of 
reading any combination of from 
two to four different codes on the 
same document in one pass, thus 
simplifying the creation of turn- 
around documents and making 
automatic input feasible in many 
cases where it was not previously 
practicahk. Cummins-Chicago 
Corp., 4740 North Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60640. 


Automatic Typewriter 


A new solid state 175 wpm 
automatic typewriting system has 
editing capabilities and single or 
dual punch and reader. The Edi- 
typer 200 records repeatedly 
used information on a punched 
paper tape and stores it for future 
use. The system can he pro- 
grammed to stop at any point in 
the text to permit revisions, addi- 


| 


Neptune’s electronic digital recorder permits visual checking of heat readings through Hot Spot 
heat detector cables that are hung vertically in the area being monitored. 


June 5, 1968 


The new Adage Graphics Terminal can accommodate up to four 
remote display scope stations and display more than 4500 lines at 


40 frames per second. 


tions, or deletions. When not used 
in its automatic mode, the Edi- 
typer 200 serves as a standard 
IBM Selectric typewriter. Price of 
the basic Edityper 200 is under 
$4000; with the Editron editing 
unit, it is priced under $5500. 
Edityper Division, EPSCO, Inc., 
411 Providence Highway, West- 
wood, Mass. 02090. 


Digital Recorder 


An electronic digital recorder is 
being offered as a new optional! 
office control unit for the Nep- 
tune Model AR (automatic, re- 
mote) Hot Spot Heat Detection 
System. Designed to increase 
speed and efficiency, use of the 
recorder permits automatic, 
high-speed visual recording of 
heat readings. The unit has three 
basic components: a monitoring 
board to indicate which heat de- 
tector cable is transmitting data, 
and which thermocouple in the 
cable is sending electrical im- 
pulses; a visual reader to check 
heat readings being recorded; and 
a digital recorder to record the 
heat readings automatically for 
later reference. Neptune Meter 
Co., 47-25 34th Street, Long 
Island City, N.Y. 


Coordinate Digitizer 


Manual operation of a new 
Large Area Coordinate Digitizer 
enables operators to read, mea- 
sure, and automatically record 
sequence numbers and xy coor- 
dinates on punched cards. The 
digitizing area is 42 x 60 inches. 
System options include punched 
paper tape output, flexowriter, 
and magnetic tape output. A grid 
recognition option allows the 
operator to select rounded-off 
grid factors of .001, .025, .050, 
.080, .100, .200, or .250. Other 
options include a patchboard for 
altering the output data block 
format, and a full alphanumeric 
keyboard similar to a standard 


typewriter keyboard for inserting | 


data directly into the output de- 
vice. The Gerber Scientific In- 
strument Co., P.O. Box 305, 
Hartford, Conn. 06101 


Tape Certifier 


Control Data’s new CDC 686 
tape certifier cleans and certifies 
tapes at all standard tape densities 
using industry accepted testing 
formats. The unit will handle 
one-half inch magnetic tape at 
150 ips and test tapes on seven or 
nine tracks, full width or total 
surface. Tape densities can be 556 
bits per inch (bpi), 800 bpi and 
1600 bpi. Options include a tape 
wear test facility, one additional 
tape density between 556 and 


1600 bpi, error location printer, 
and zoom microscope. Control 
Data Corp., 8100 34th Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Paper Tape Reader/Punch 


A new table-top paper tape 
punch and reader for System/360 
is designed for data handling at 
speeds up to 120 cps. The IBM 
1017 reader and the 1018 punch 
may be used in typesetting and 
machine tool control applica- 
tions. The 1017 and 1018 can 
read and punch five- through 
eight-channel paper tape and “ad- 
vanced feed-hole tape” used by 
the printing and publishing indus- 
try. The units will accept 11/16, 
7/8, and one inch wide tapes. Up 
to eight readers and eight punches 
may be attached to System/360 
Models 25 through 50 with a 
single control unit, the 2826. 
Monthly rentals for the 1017 
strip and reel feed models are $50 
and $75 respectively, and for the 
1018, $125. The 2816 Control 
unit rents for $370 to $1100, 
depending upon the number of 
readers and punches attached. 
Initial customer deliveries are 
planned for the third quarter of 
1969. IBM, Data Processing Di- 
vision, 112 East Post Rd., White 
Plains, N.Y. 10601. 


THE COMPUTER 
ROOM PACKAGE 


planning 
construction 

air conditioning 
furniture 

filing systems 
leasing arrangements 


ALL FROM ONE PLACE 
THROUGH ONE PERSON 


Computer Installation Division 
341 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) OXford 7£ 

New York, Wash. D.C., 4 
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